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SONNETS. 



APRIL, 

^*The woodland's floor is starred with primrose eyes, 
Its canopy is all one songful throat ; 
Life is alight, and merry as the mote 
That dances down the sunbeam ; changeful skies 
Of sun and shower weave rainbow harmonies ; 
All's shine or song ; i' the air sweet violets float 
Long ere they peep at you; his morning's coat 
Of rime Day doffs, and all unwintered lies. 

Sweet I thou art April ; thou art all a flower. 
Art all a zephyr, all a throstle's lay ; 

Art dancing sunbeam, sun-besprinkled shower. 
Art rainbow, climbing to heaven his cloudy way ; 

Cold did'st thou dawn on me, till love one hour 
Looked in thine eyes and in them lit the day. 

B 



GOODBYE TO APRIL. 

Goodbye, sweet Mistress — an thou shed a tear, 

Thy tear, good sooth, unto a smile is nigh ; 

For it distilleth from a laughing eye. 
I shall not weep, my maid, tho' time be near 
To leave thee ; yea, for tho' thy love be dear 

Light laughter trips behind thy softest sigh. 

I doff my bonnet : " Moppet, go ! " I cry ; 
For lo ! my new love standeth smiling here. 

Goodbye, fair April ; can I mourn thy fall 
Now May is mine ? in parting, say, what pain, 

Since thy best blooms must deck her festival ? 
Yea, weep thy last, sweetheart; for of the twain 

The fairer she : perchance, when she and all 
The rest are gone, III sue to thee again. 
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MAY. 

O ! ALL the hollow of heaven with song is ringing : 
The brooklet to the bird that skims his breast 
Breathes music in a laugh made manifest, 

And laughter is the lay the lark is singing. 
> Breezes through swaying tree-tops flashes flinging, 
Make shadowy aisles, primrose and bluebell drest. 
Smile sudden sunshine ; 'neath the downland's crest 

Prim cowslips laugh, to steeps of verdure clinging. 

. Ah me ! — ^thro' the air with song and murmur blent 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, the call drops fitfully ; 

By wood, by mead, by stream, with wonderment 
I meet some incense-breathing mystery ; 

Tell me, sweet May, wherefore should song and scent 
Make well-a-day within my heart — ah me ! 
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A COLD MAY DAY. 

Lo, this is May ! from glacier peaks that stand 
O'er Scandinavian snowfields downward springs 
Winter, shakes o'er the northern main his wings, 

Tossing the waves before him, laughs to the strand, 

Makes the quick woodland shiver, where his hand 
Touches the crumpled leaves, alternate flings 
Cold shadow and colder shine, and, passing, wrings 

Groans from the cowering blooms that light the land. 

O heart I out of the past can'st hear them chime. 
Those dead bluebells? can'st feel those breezes blow 

Laden with violets' secrets, heavy with thyme ? 

Do'st wait for the warbler's note, dead years ago ? — 

Soft foot-falls echo from that distant clime, 

Dead feet of hopes and fears and loves laid low. 
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CROCUSES, 

In bare March borders, sparsely splashed with snow, 
Where daffodils toss yellow crowns i' the wind, 
Crocus-cups open if the skies be kind 

And flash the sunbeams heavenward ; but, when low 

And swift down the blast dark hosts of cloudland go, 
In golden fingers they their petals bind, 
Earth telling that, the hiu-rying scud behind, 

Steadfast the azure vault of heaven doth glow 

Who lilts of love in March ? the blackbird's note 
Drops from the shivering woodland ; ** I," saith he ; 

" Love," sings the lark, " forever fills my throat." 
I am a crocus ; sweet, if kind thou be, 

My heart shall open till thou learn 't by rote ; 
But, an thou frown — it still must point to thee. 
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TO AUSTRALIA, 

Pearl, but one aeon from thy purple seas, 
Plucked by our Viking fathers as a prize 
Meet for the breast of Odin's spouse, our eyes 

Across the world behold thy destinies — 

Thy countless sheep, whose bleating every breeze 
Rolls o'er thy continent of azure skies. 
Thy pastures dark with cattle, forests where lies 

The speaking silence of their sunless trees. 

Wassail to thee, child of the Viking's brood, 
Mother of sons, who claim as their first sire 
The Lord of Asgard ; o'er the storied lands 
Of Araby and Ind and islands rude. 

Girt with their glittering belt of tropic fire, 

We stretch forth to thy children kindred hands. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

Beneath its weight of hoary centuries 
The world toppled to ruin ; for the True, 
Swaddled in creeds that stole her form and hue, 

Choked 'neath the glittering garb of specious lies ; 

Till Thou, sundering the night, for darkened eyes, 
Babe-star of Bethlehem, lit'st the world anew. 
In Thy white childhood's glory bursting through 

The charnel clothes of dead philosophies. 

Make me Thy babe, dear Jesu : hoar with years. 
Broken with sins and sorrows tho' I be ; 

Fill my dry eyes with dew of childhood's tears ; 
Smile on my heart till I smile up at Thee ; 

Sweet Christ-child, breathe th' old music in mine ears, 
" Suffer the little ones to come to Me/' 
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JENNY LIND. 

All songs that thrill the trembling heaven of spring, 
Or voice her woodlands, from the lark's first note 
To Philomers good-night, all strains that float 

In music atoms on each zephyr's wing. 

All melody e'er bom of earthly thing. 

Mellowed a thousandfold, from her sweet throat 
Leaped in one carol that all heart-strings smote. 

And taught the dullest souls of men to sing. 

Alas ! her spirit, with white wings outspread. 

Speeds forth to sing in sunnier climes than ours ; 

O skies that drank her songs, stretch o'er her head 
Your rainbow harmonies of sun and showers ! 

Strew, blossoms, strew your petals on her bed, 
Tell her you wove her melodies in flowers ! 
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POPPY TIME, 

Now stalks are tall, and slowly day by day 
Full ears are mellowing ; long billows sweep 
Over the tremulous comlands' mimic deep 

In gold-green laughter : where the breezes play 

Poppy battalions hold the narrow way : 
The field in front, and flank, and rear, they keep, 
They line the lanes, and flush the downland's steep, 

The blossoms of the heart of summer, they. 

O poppy time I Red weft in the harvest loom ; 

O fabled days of childhood's wonder-clime ! 
O little hands full of the scarlet bloom, 

O little hearts full of the summer's chime. 
Poor tender blossoms, speedy death your doom. 

Poor hopes, alack I pale ghosts of poppy-time. 
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IN THE VALLEY, 

Piled peaks shut in our narrow world, and night 
Glows as the day stoops westward ; lawn and lea 
And bearded cliff melt into mystery, 

Save where, through riven rocks, one shaft of light, 

Rose-golden, strikes the mountain's sovran'st height, 
Warms his frore head a moment, lingeringly 
Climbing his mist-borne snows to heaven, whence he 

'Looks wan o'er the world, then glimmers, pale, from 
sight. 

Ours is the twilight ; all the day fell on 
Of high desire, paling, fades into space ; 

The peaks we strove for while the sun still shone 
Smile down upon us with a dying grace, 

Sweetest in passing from our ken, ere, wan. 
They melt into the gathering night's embrace. 
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DEAD LEAVES. 

Twigs and dry leaves in circling dust-cloud sweeping, 
By mimic whirlwind along the roadway twirled, 
Ripe old October's leaves, by a breath down hurled 

From the lax grasp of sapless branches leaping ; 

Leaves that from May-time till the time of reaping 
Flouted the sun with laughter — to lie curled, 
Down-toppled ruins of Spring's elder world, 

In some mean niche's night death's slumber sleeping. 

What of the leaves ? they must be golden green, 
They must grow greener with the climbing sun, 
Burn golden-red, shrivel, drop one by one. 
What of our loves ? they must be young, I ween, 
Wax full and strong ; then wane, and, sere and lean, 
Drop, dry, to fill the niche where love is done. 
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THE ORIGIN OF EVIL, 



I. 



Evil, thou sayest, was gotten when Free Will 
Chose against God ? Nay, then, if God He be, 
Will is the offspring of His will, and He 

Knew she would leave the Good and choose the 111. 

Or be there two Eternities who fill 

Cosmos with conflict and changing victory. 
Upper and nether stones of Destiny, 

Crushing men's souls in her relentless mill ? 

If this be true, and Good and Evil own 
Co-equal sway, Good is not God ; for Hell 

Climbing to Heaven should share the Godhead's throne. 
If God foreknew that Will would choose to dwell 

Rather in Hell than Heaven, then God alone 
For erring Will is held responsible. 
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II. 



So be it ; God shall answer for his deed — 
Are not all things that are by his behest ? 
Are not all good, can aught be holden best ? 

What severs garden growth from outcast weed ? 

Shall any shadow creep across our creed ? 
Surely our great AUfather's deeps of rest 
Are strong to lull alike upon His breast 

Evil and Good, twin brethren of our need. 

Are not these twain the flint and steel of soul, 
Flashing the fire that lights the life of man. 

Through night of Now up to her sunlit goal ? 
Live they at all beyond this planet's ken, 

Save as the severed parts of one great whole. 
In God united, ne'er to part again ? 
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TO MY BABY, 

Is it a little thing to know thee mine, 

My babe ? to know thine eyes, nor blue, nor grey, 

But like the still sea on a cloudy day 
Where it melteth into heaven, for me will shine 
With smiles, to feel those tiny hands of thine. 

Scarce earthly, so ethereal-soft are they. 

With angel touch caress my common clay. 
Or round my neck to let thy warm arms twine ? 

Is it small worth, to poor coarse souls, whose eyes 
The blue heaven guards from God's bright face, to 
bring 

Some baby cooings of angel harmonies ? 

From thy pure soul on our dull hearts to fling 

Some lustre from the Light beyond the skies — 
Is it, sweet babe mine own, a little thing ? 
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RAIN, 

Week after week, month after month, had Dawn 
Into unclouded skies Day's javelins hurled, 
Ere the god's chariot stormed the waiting world, 

And wasting meadow and field and upland lawn 

From morn to eve held the scorched earth in pawn. 
Lo ! now the banners of cloudland are unfurled. 
Flower-cups are full, grasses with rain-drops pearled ; 

All the freed land leaps like a startled fawn. 

Dost smile, my maid ? — thy smile is passing sweet, 
Its dewy dawn set my heart's field a-flower ; 

The blossoms sprang to kiss thy tender feet : 
Then did thy smile burn with so fell a power 

My poor blooms shrivelled in its noontide heat — 
Ah, love, my seared heart panteth for a shower ! 
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JOHN BRIGHT, 

Old foe, new friend ; who, in a double age, 
Kept single faith, nor ever cared to vie 
With juggling swordsmen for an applauding cry. 

Or gilded honours on a party stage ; 

But trod, with feet winged with a noble rage. 
The hot arena of humanity ; 
Fought sternly foot to foot ; nor had an eye 

Save at sword's length for the foe who held his gage. 

Nor feint, nor trick of fence was his ; but hard, 

Swift, sudden, straight as lightning, his quivering blade 
He drave, with leaping lunge across the sod, 
By strength alone over his foeman's guard ; 
• And this his power — the power of one who prayed, 
And used his weapon as the gift of God. 
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MINGHETTL—IN MEMORIAM. 

Work, yet more work ? hath he not earned his rest, 
That, with his dying breath, he still must pray 
For time to toil, and pine for the glare of day 

When night is fondling him upon her breast ? 

Last of the mighty ones, at whose behest 
From Alpine snows to old Tarentum's bay 
One people dwells beneath one monarch's sway ! 

Work for his country is his last request. 

Be still ye mourners ; for the hero dead 

No rhetoric of silver woe did crave. 
No lif^ess laurels for his sculptured head, 

No clarion praises sounded o'er his grave ; 
His praise, one land from Alps to ocean spread. 

One Italy that laughs from wave to wave ! 
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A GREEN CHRISTMAS, 

Nor rime, nor snow, nor boisterous winter wind 
Sleet-laden telleth of the dying year. 
Nor any breath of winter wandereth here ; 

So soft the breezes and the skies so kind 

The leaves October left incarnadined 

Hang still i' the blue ; the blackbird pipeth clear, 
The lying blackbird — Sweet, sweet ! Spring is near ; 

Spring with her violets, Summer flies fast behind. 

'* No Noel this," saith one in mirthful mood. 
Lifting blue eyes towards the blue on high, 

'' Give me grey heaven, wreathed snows and roaring 
wood,'' 
Nay maiden, at the Christ's nativity 

Wilt have His poor to pine for fire and food ? 
Or shall they bless Him for His smiling sky ? 
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LOVE'S CHARTER, 

Witness my charter : I have thee enfeoffed 
Of all the world mv manor to hold in fee, 

With things appurtenant, all, all is left — 
For Love is all the world and more to me. 

I warrant not alone this fair demesne, 
But a right lordly castle with the land — 

(Some say that castle lieth in sunny Spain) — 
Therewith my homage plight by kiss of hand. 

And for the token of my gift I place 
This ring upon thy finger, and I swear 

Henceforth to live but by thy sovereign grace, 
To breathe but as thou bid'st the subject air. 

Let us now seal our deed with kisses twain — 
Then I have naught, and so have all again. 
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LOVE THE SUZERAIN, 

My lands were mine allodium methought, 

Liege lord nor mesne might claim the seignourie, 

I paid no service for my terres, nor sought 
To any Court to do my fealty. 

Lo, when I boasted me as free as th' air, 
Lord of myself and land like to the king, 

My fee was forfeit, I was stript and bare, 
Mansion nor manor had I, nor anything. 

Then must I to my lord and humbly sue 
Of his fair grace to take again my land, 

Make me his man and yield my homage true 
By constant suit of Court and kiss of hand. 

For none of this light service may be free, 
Since Love is Suzerain of every fee. 
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VIRTUE. 

Naked I found my Love, with gracious head, 

Dewed eyes, slim shape and breast of tender youth ; 

So white her limbs, so dainty-fashioned, 
Earth brightened when she moved; I called her Truth. 

Naked I pressed her to my heart, when lo ! 

Blushing rose-red from my fond arm sprang she, 
And o'er her beauties hung a robe of snow, 

Bom of my love ; I called her Modesty. 

Low-louting, quod, " Dear Maidenhood's Eclipse, 
Durst I but kiss thine hand, such kissing might 

Teach me to climb by kissing to thy lips." 

I kissed and clomb ; then was she Virtue hight. 

Sweet Goddess, by whom men and maidens wed, 
Grant me fair Virtue to my board and bed. 
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A MEETING. 

If we must meet, O love that wast and art 

My light till these poor eyes be past the seeing, 

My life till Death lay hold upon my heart — 
If we must meet, dead love, that art my being, 

Meet we with frank hand-shaking, friendly-wise ; 

Let not thy trembling lip confess a lover. 
Dry up the dewy fountains of thine eyes. 

Say with a look dead Love can ne*er recover. 

Smile on me, laugh and talk as with the rest ; 

Let not the faintest flush of morning stealing 
Slow down to the snowy mysteries of thy breast 

Say stricken Love is not yet past the healing. 

For if thou quicken aught thy bosom's swelling 
My tale must burst my heart for lack of telling. 
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PARAPHRASES AND 
TRANSLATIONS. 



SPIRIT UNION. 

(From Walther von der Vogelweide.J 

At times my lady is here with me ; 
Tho' never yet since first we met 
We dared to part, so sweet is she. 
If Love must to his fellow fly 

O'er land and sea where'er he be, 
I know full well my sweet and I 

Are travellers continually. 
Here is my body ; my soul reposes 
Linked with her life by a wreath of roses. 
Oh 1 I would be all eyes I ween, 
All eyes to worship her all day — 
Yet so, I were forgotten clean 
Could I naught else but see my fair : 
What can I do? I look into her heart and read my 
answer there. 
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A SIGH FOR SPRINGTIDE. 

(From Walther von der Vogelweide.J 

Winter hath seized us and holds us in thrall, 
Moorland and forest lie brown 'neath his pall, 
Silent the songsters that sang in them all. 
Ah ! when the maidens are tossing the ball 
Out in the streets, we may hear the thrush call. 

O let me sleep through the whole wintertide ! 
Weary to wake when the Frost King doth ride ; 
Winter, I hate thee ; thine arms are so wide 1 
Would it were May ! by the sweet meadow side 
Gathering flowers I would ever abide. 
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SPRING AND WOMEN. 

(From Walther von der Vogelweide.J 

When field and hedgerow flowering, 
Gleam laughter to the sunbeam's glow, 

And Morn is young, and mirthful May, 
And all the little warblers sing 
The blithest melodies they know. 

What can make sweets so sweet as they ? 
The half of heaven on earth doth lie ; 
Yet must I speak, quick my reply 
That Earth can show a sweeter thing 
To glad mine eyes, than all the sweets that ever 

sweetened earthly spring. 

When 'mid her train a noble maid, 
Daintily tired, with wreathen hair, 
Rides, fairest of her fair company. 
With courtly grace her dainty head 
Turning, eyes laughing here and there, 
A sun amid the stars is she ! 



26 SPRING AND WOMEN. 

Laugh earth, the laughing heaven under ! 
Where hath the spring so sweet a wonder 
As in her smiles and glances lies ? 
Leave we the flowers that laugh below ; worship 
we at my lady's eyes. 

Come all who seek the truth with me, 
With garlands join May's merry train ; 
For now she queens it everywhere. 
The goddess and my sweet lady 

Mark well ; say whether of the twain 
I have not chosen the sweeter fair. 
Ah, sure, if any bade me say 
Whether my sweet I'd choose or May, 
Swift as the wind I'd take my part ; 
For May thou wert an endless March, unless she 
shone within my heart. 
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HORACE, Carm. /., 4. 

Now Winter melteth into Spring, 
For the moist zephyr shakes his wing, 

And dry keels kiss the waves that dance along the 
shore ; 
Oxen no longer stalls require, 
Nor hinds cower shivering round the fire. 

And mead and hedgerow gleam with glittering rime 
no more. 

Now Venus leads the mazy ring. 

The choirs of nymphs that dance and sing, 

The white-limbed Graces 'neath the white moon in 
the sky; 
Earth laughs, a-tremble, at their mirth, 
While Vulcan warms the unwintered earth, 

And Cyclops labourers fan the waning embers high. 

Now let the shining head be bound 
With garland of green myrtle round. 

With flowers that fling their praise in smiles from the 
freed earth's floor ; 



28 HORACE /., 4. 

To Faunus in his leafy shade 
Be now the accustomed offering made, 
A lamb or kid, the firstling of the peasant's store. 

For pale Death at the poor man's gate 
Knocks, and the sounds reverberate 

Through kingly halls — know, happy Sestius, thy days 
Too short, alas, to let Hope's light 
Shew a long future, now dread Night 

Calls to the fabled shades and Pluto's narrow ways ; 

Where, whensoe'er thou goest, no more 
Shalt thou with dice-throw, as of yore. 

Play for the place of him who rules the wine-cup's 
flow; 
No more fair Lycidas admire 
For whom our youth is all on fire, 

For whom anon our maidens' breasts must learn to 
glow. 
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HORACE, Cartn. I,, 23. 

To Chloe. 
My Chloe, like the yearling hind 
That scents a danger in the wind, 

And. trembling at the breathing woodland's sigh. 
Cleaves with dun flank the quivering brake, 
Her fears unto her dam to take — 

Even so, sweet maid, dost thou thy lover fly. 

For, if the leaves that welcome Spring 
Stir, an she brush them with her wing. 

Or if a lizard flash its arrowy way. 
Like a green sunbeam, through the wood 
From solitude to solitude — 

Heart and knees tremble Hke an aspen spray. 

No fierce Gsetulian lion. Sweet, 
No tiger I, with silent feet 

To track and tear the white limbs Venus blest ; 
Then, fond one, quit thy mother's side. 
Nor be thy poet's prayer denied — 

Thou'rt ripe for love — love harbours in my 
breast 1 
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HORACE, Carm. I,, 30. 

Of Cnidus and of Paphos Queen, 

O Venus, quit the sacred air 

Of favoured Cyprus ; hear the prayer 
Of this Thy handmaid, who hath been 

With Thee, thus learning to be fair. 
With sweetest incense of her breath, 

She woos Thee hither to the west : 
A temple shalt Thou find beneath 

The panting snows of Glycera's breast. 

Make Eros of Thy rosy train ; 

With him the Graces, sisters sweet. 

Loose-girt, with flash of twinkling feet 
And round white arms, knit twain and twain. 

Let the Nymphs' merry chorus meet ! 
And gentle Hebe, whose bright eyes 

Are lit by looking in Thy face ; 
And jovial Mercury, who flies 

To guide Thee to Thy resting-place. 
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HORACE, Carm, /., 38. 

I LOATHE, O boy, the Persian feast, 
The lingering orgies of the East ; 
Twine not with flowers the linden wreath, 

Nor the last bloom that blows 
Pluck, ere it strew the sward beneath 

With memories of a rose. 

I'd have thee spoil no garden gay 
To shame my simple myrtle spray ; 
Full well its dusk leaves fit thy brow 

Who serv'st my cup, and mine 
Who kiss beneath the clustered bough 

The spirit of the vine. 
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FROM A NACRE ON. 

Nature the bull with homs defends ; 

Hoofs serve the horse for divers ends 

Or to avoid his foe or fight ; 

She wings the hare for swifter flight, 

Arms lion's gaping jaws with teeth, 

Teaches the fish the wave beneath 

To swim, and every feathered thing 

To spurn the air with gladsome wing. 

To man she yieldeth high intent. 

To woman — naught — her all being spent. 

What gift hath she ? 

Full in her face 
She looks — lo ! Nature's gift is grace — 
Nor brazen helm nor targe defies 
The winged artillery of her eyes. 
No barbbd lance but fears to test 
The ivory armour of her breast ; 
Flame, sword, she treads beneath her feet, 
And conquers all by being sweet. 
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OVID.— THE COMING OF SPRING. 

Tell me, prithee, why the year 

Opes his eyes 'mid winter's snow ? 
Wer't not better when the Spring 
At the shaking of her wing 

Sets the earth with flowers a-blow ? 
Then the whole world blooms anew. 
Vine-shoots burst the brown buds through ; 
In the woodland, leaves unfold 
Trembling fans of green and gold ; 
Seedlings break the loosened ground ; 

Heaven's a-quiver with chirp and lay, 
Cattle frisk the meadows round. 
And the air shakes with the sound 

Of fluttering swallows on the way — 
Swallows from the South that fly. 
Nesting 'neath the beam on high — 
And the ploughman drives his share ; 
Is't not, then, the new-born year ? 



D 
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THE ERL-KING, 

(Done into English ballad-metre. J 

Who rideth so late through night and wind ? 

The Father rides with his child, 
O safe and warm lies the babe on his arm, 

As he rides o'er the windy wild. 

" My son, what fear'st thou, why hidest thy face ? " 

" O Father, Erl-king is there. 
The Erl-king I see with his mantle white. 

And his crown on his streaming hair, 
See'st thou, Father ? " — " My son, 'tis the mist 

That flies through the troubled air." 

" Come then, sweet child, O come with me, 
With thee I'll sport and play ; 
O bright by the brook blooms many a flower. 
My mother hath garments gay." 

" O Father, sweet father, and dost thou not hear 
What the Erl-king whispers low ? " 

** Rest thee, rest thee, sweet my babe, 

'Tis the wind through dry leaves doth blow. 
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'* Wilt come with me, wilt with me fare ? 

My daughters for thee weep, 
O my daughters lead o'er the moonlit mead. 

The ring where the dancers leap ; 
They dance and sing through the merry ring, 

They shall lull thee, sweet, to sleep." 

'* My father ! the Erl-king's daughters — look I look ! 

They flicker about our way." 
" My son, my son, 'tis the shorn meadow-lands 

Through the darkness glimmering gray." 

" I love thee, I long for thy winsome face — 
Thou wilt not ? I come, I am here ! 

1*11 take thee " — " O father, he hurts my heart — 
Help ! help ! O father dear ! 

With cold, cold fingers, here at my heart. 
Father, O father dear " 

Fast beat the father's heart, cold crept his skin. 

Upstarted the hair on his head, 
With shuddering flank o*er the moorland dank, 

O swiftly the good steed sped. 
With whip and spur scarce gained the door — 

Lo ! the child was dead. 
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WANDERER'S SONG. 

(After Heine.) 

The west wind moans in the branches, 

The night is wet and cold, 
Wrapped close in my sad-coloured mantle, 

I ride alone o'er the wold. 

Riding and riding, my fancies 

Ride on ever before. 
They waft me on airy pinions 

Unto my lady's door. 

The dogs bay, sleepy varlets 

Come running with torches aflare. 

With clanging spurs I pass them, 
I storm up the turret stair. 

O bright is her tapestried chamber, 

perfume and warmth and rest ; 
My true love waiteth me, waiteth ; 

1 fly to her panting breast. 

The wind i' the woodland is wailing, 

The whispering oak-trees hiss 
" What wilt thou, O foolish rider. 

With thy vain dream of bliss ? " 
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SONGS 



LOVE'S CALL, 

Love woke at break of a sweet June day 

(The throstle 'gan pipe in the blossoming thorn), 

And called to the maiden, she turned away, 

To hear the bursting rosebuds say 
Good morrow to the mom. 

The dun deer to the brake did flee, 

The cuckoo called from the blossoming thorn. 

Love carolled, " O sweet, come unto me ! " 

She plucked a rose; " Benedicite " 
She chanted for the morn. 

He whispered again through the noon-day heat 

(The wood-dove mourned from the blossoming 
thorn). 
She started and cried, " I am coming, my sweet." 
With outstretched hands and winged feet 
She speeds her from the morn. 



3S LOVE'S CALL. 

Over the brake and the briar she flies 

(There is never a song in the blossoming thorn), 
With her sad face turned to the sunset skies ; 
Till she hears the voice of the flood that lies 

Betwixt the night and the morn. 

The wind wails in the rushes lean, 

The raven croaks from the blossoming thorn, 
She calls o'er the flood that lies between, 
O'er the wan wide waste of the might-have-been 

" Miserere for the Morn/' 
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IN A WINDOW, 

The soft west wind to the trees is sighing, 
The sough of the sea is answering low, 
The fleecy scud o'er the moon is flying, 

0*er the winking stars that come and go. 
The climbing vines to my casement clinging. 

And drooping roses, heavy with rain. 
Breathe forth the soul of the breeze that is flinging 
The roses against my window-pane. 
Drop, wind ! fold thy wing ! 

Still, sweet sounds ! though never so sweet. 
Nightingale, prithee, cease to sing. 

Lest I lose the fall of my dear one's feet. 

Is it only the breeze to the tree-tops calling ? 

The measured pulse of the waves as they pass ? 
Only the patter of rain-drops falling 

To gem the gossamer-threaded grass .^ 
Is it only the plash of the roses swinging ? 

Only the thud of oars that I hear ? 



# .* 
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4() IN A WINDOW. 

The faint, far sound of the fisher-lads singing- 
The whispering night in my listening ear? 
Sleep, wave, along the shore ! 
Still, rebel heart, thy beat ! 
Rain-drops, patter and plash no more ! 
I list for the fall of my dear one's feet. 



^ * * * 
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MA CKEREL- TIME, 

The nets are mended and spread on the strand, 
The sweet brown nets fresh from store O, 

And the boats are ready to leave the land, 
And the lads are along the shore O ; 

Some chat, some doze in the April sun ; 
One laughs with his lass as he plays O, 

" Love is a game that will never be done, 

For Winter is over and Spring is begun. 

And the merry mackerel days O ! " 

There's a soldier's wind, and the white sailed craft 

Run up the channel and down O, 
And the oars are shipped and the nets laid aft. 

And the lasses come out of the town O ; 
But never a lad has a look for his lass. 

For the blue-eyes, the brown, or the greys O ! 
There's a shout from the cliffs and a look through the 

glass. 
And hither and thither they come and they pass. 
In the merry mackerel days O ! 
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The white cloud-lasses dance over the blue, 
Shake out shadow and shine as they race O, 

And merrily shadow and shine fleet too, 

Grey and green flashing o'er the sea's face O. 

Each crew to the boat, and a dozen stout keels 
Grate blithely down on their ways O — 

Together lads — Now ! — then up stem as she feels 

The breakers beneath her, and leaps and reels 
In the merry mackerel days O. 

The sun may play hide and seek in the skies 

And the sea like an opal beam O, 
With the darkle and flash of hazel eyes. 

Sunny shadow and shadowy gleam O ; 
To purple or grey, blue or shimmering green, 

Little heed the fisher lad pays O, 
Ah, better to him is the light, I ween. 
That flickers and flames where the shoal is seen. 
In the merry mackerel days O ? 

Clk clunk ! elk clunk ! as they pull round the shoal, 
Clk clunk ! sing the rowlocks in time O, 

As over the reels the brown nets swiftly roll — 
Clk clunk ! — was e'er so sweet a chime O ? 
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Clk clunk ! Clk clunk ! — ^pull lads to the land 

Till her bottom the beach doth graze O, 
Now in with the net, lads, hand over hand ; 
See them tossing and gleaming upon the strand 
In the merry mackerel days O ! 

The lasses all bear a hand with the net ; 

And the lubber that loafs on the land O, 
With his hands in his pockets, for what he can get 

Comes shambling over the sand O. 
There's a kiss for the girls when the net is in, 

Silver and gold while it stays O ! 
Chuck the lubber the brace, which he takes with a 

grin; 
Then a mug to each fish that wags a fin 

In the merry mackerel days O ! 
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BERCEUSE. 

BouTON de lis, bouton de rose, 
Si peu de matin tu fleuris 

Rose \ la fleur encore close, 
Lis cach6 dans tes tendres plis ; 

Rose que la ros6e arrose. 

Lis qui le teint de Taube as pris- 
C'est bien une §,me qui repose 

Au beau jardin du Paradis ! 

Duss6-je croire telle chose — 
Le l^ger souffle dit " je vis " ; 

Dors, petit ange, au corps de rose, 
A r^me de la fleur-de-lis ! 
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SO SOON. 

We wandered down the moonlit glade, 

With silent steps we trod together 
The lawns of light and checquered shade ; 

We toiled through tangled brake and heather. 
We stood upon the hill-top ; soon 

We heard beneath us in the hanger 
The nightingale breathe to the moon ; 

And far below the steeple's clangour. 
Over the mirror'd orb the stream 

That threads the vale did dance and quiver, 
And, like the picture of a dream. 

The white mist tracked the distant river. 

So soon forgotten ? You do not, cannot know 

The days I dream of blisses lost, the nights I wake 

with woe. 
So soon forgotten ? Forgotten, ah, so soon 
The words you spoke, the heart you broke beneath 

the young May moon ! 

Down the steep path we slipped and strode, 
Across the great hill's long black shadow ; 
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We climbed the stile, and crossed the road, 

And burst into the gleaming meadow. 
I hear the " swish swish '' of the grass, 

I smell the hawthorn in the hedges, 
I see the quivering wavelets pass 

Along the river's rush-fringed edges. 
I hear the village clock strike ten 

As 'neath our feet the bridge is swinging, 
I see the church, and wonder when 

The bride-bells will for me be ringing 
So soon forgotten, &c. 

In dreams we thread those lanes once more ; 

We pass the lodge ; the keeper, Steven, 
Standing beside his open door. 

With doffed cap, wishes us good even. 
The avenue, where black on white 

The outlines of the trees are lying, 
We tread, while in the vaulted height 

Of boughs the soft spring breeze is sighing. 
The nearer copse we pass, the wall 

We gain ; as at the gate we linger, 
I hear some drowsy songster call. 

The latch beneath my waiting finger. 
So soon forgotten, &c. 
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MAD MARION'S SONG, 

The blackbird calls me from the thorn, 

The thrush i' the copse is singing, 
The lark clings to the gates of morn, 

All heaven with praise is ringing ; 
I heed not, tho' the day's first beam 

Shoots o'er the great down billows. 
Nor tarry, till I see the stream 

Come flashing round the willows. 

I wander with unwearying feet 

Beside the grey-green sedges ; 
Forget-me-not and meadow sweet 

I pluck from trembling edges. 
I bind the breathing eglantine 

With honeysuckle posies, 
I bid the solemn ivy twine 

With wreaths of laughing roses. 



48 MAD MARION'S SONG. 

I seek again the willow bend 

When Day's last pulse is throbbing, 
When from the darkling woodland's end 

The nightingale is sobbing — 
I strew my blossoms on the stream, 

My dead love sees them quiver, 
Their sweetness falls athwart his dream. 

My love beneath the river. 
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WHAT? 

What is the song of the lark to-day, 
What is he singing in heaven ? Away 

So far, so far, 

It might be the song of a hidden star, 
Or a lay 

Shaken down from the realms where the angels are — 
Ah ! what is he singing to-day ? 

What is the soft breeze saying to-day 

As she laughs through the leafless boughs in her play ? 

So sweet, so sweet, 

It might be the tread of the Summer's feet, 
Or a fay 

Laughing down from the trees at two lovers that 
meet — 
Ah ! what is she breathing to-day ? 

What is the song of the sea to-day 

With her lap full of opals green and grey ? 

So soft, so slow 

Swells her one sweet note from the beach below 



so WHAT!' 

Like the " Vea " 

A maiden oft means when she murmurs " No,*' 
Ah ! what is she singing to-day ? 

What are they all three saying to-day ? 
Why doth the whole world laugh like May ? 

So dear, so dear, 

I could tell if somebody sweet were here ; 
What I say 

Prithee let me keep it for somebody's ear — 
Ah ! what are they saying to-day ? 
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BALLADS. 



A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 

We met — that the seas should have parted- 
He and I and she ; 

The woman I loved and yearned for, 
The woman that hated me. 

A hedge on the left — no turning — 

A cliff to the right — no way. 
Through the leaves above us the sunbeams 

Fell, sprinkled in golden spray. 

No choice, but backward or forward — 
Scarce backward ! She spake no word, 

Looked only, he glanced at me ; fiercely 
His hand gripped at his sword. 
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What had I done ? I loved her, 

She loved till a year ago ; 
She wronged me : I blest and forgave her, 

Therefore she hateth me so. 

" Forbear, I would not slay thee/' 
I cried ; " put up thy brand — '' 

He spat at me, called me coward, 
My sword sprang into my hand. 

Clash swords ! Oh the tinkling music 

Of the ever changing steel ; 
Thrust, parry, and feint, and counter — 

Oh the ring of the merry peal, 

When anger is still for anger. 
And the heart is cold with hate. 

Though the blood-mist is over the eye-balls, 
The eye is as true as fate. 

He had no fence. I drew him, 
Played with him, gave him law ; 

I drove him backwards, I had him 
Like a rat in a terrier's jaw. 
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And my heart was cold with murder, 

My wrath was quiet as death ; 
I laughed, bade him thrust less wildly, 

Bade him husband his laboured breath. 

One thrust in tierce — but I saw her. 
Saw the horror of Death in her eyes. 

White lips a-quiver, and bosom 
Bursting with sobs and sighs ; 

I saw, and the cold heart melted — 

Her lover I dared not slay 
For love of her — I sprang backwards 

And flung my sword away. 

Fool ! dolt ! she laughed, her leman 

Laughing upon me pressed ; 
Back, back to the cliff he drove me 

With his sword's point at my breast. 

*' Shall I strike, sweetheart? shall I slay him ? '' 

She scans me with pitiless eyes — 
With a smile like the Sun on the hoar-frost, 

" No, let him live," she cries. 
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KING PHILIP'S INVINCIBLE FLEET. 

I, Carlos Xucar, of Vigo town, 

Captain of carabineers, 
By our Lady's love and good St. James, 

Have lived these fourscore years. 

Though the bones of many a brave comrade 

Whiten the northern strand. 
Our sweet Lady and good St. James 

Have brought me safe to land 

'Twas the feast-day of St. Margaret, 

Years fifty agone and more. 
We swept the narrow English seas, 

And sighted the English shore. 

All like a mighty crescent moon, 
71iree leagues our galleons spread. 

And we swore that to Spain and the holy rood 
7'he Briton should bow his head. 
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But the English, small as fishing craft, 

In front and flank and rear 
Hung, thick as flies round horses' eyes 

In the hottest of the year. 

" Fire not a shot," the Admiral said — 

So straight for Flanders' shore 
We steered, with the pirate in our wake. 

The pirate on before. 

And all the way to Calais roads 

The heretics' nimble craft 
Like dancers deft wheeled right and left, 

Fired for'ard, abeam, and aft. 

And all the way to Calais roads 

They followed, fought and ran. 
Till we anchored one night in Calais bight 

In view of the English van. 

But at dead of night 'twixt fleet and land. 

Eight devil-ships did glide ; 
" O the Antwerp fire ! the Antwerp fire ! " 

The frighted seamen cried. 
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We cast us loose, cut cables, fled ; 

Drifted into the night ; 
And galleon and caracke and galleasse 

Crashed down the stream of flight. 

'Mid cannon and thunder and billow's roar, 
Lightning and fire-ship*s flames, 

Craft crashing, curses and shrieks of men — 
God help us, and good St. James. 

Fifty ? Sweet saints ! I could see it all 

If I lived a thousand years — 
I, Carlos Xucar, of Vigo town. 

Captain of carabineers. 
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THE BALLAD OF MAY ALICE AND 
THE THREE STRANGE CARLES 

*' O COME ye from the East or West? 

Or come ye from the North country ? 
Or come ye from the hot South land 

That glows behind the purple sea ? " 

" We come not from East nor West, sweet may, 
Nor come we from the North country. 

Nor yet from out the hot South land 
That burns beyond the purple sea." 

" O whence come ye, ye fearsome carles. 

That wander on the wet sea-strand ? 
And have ye seen mine own leal love 

That beareth a falcon on his hand ? " 

" We come from the land that hath no shore. 
And we fare to the sea that knows no land 

And we have seen thine own leal love 
That beareth a falcon on his hand." 
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" O, an ye know my bonnie love, 
O, an ye'll bring me to my dear, 

ril give ye my ouches and bracelets twain, 
And the golden pin that's through my hair." 

May Alice, she stands on the hither mead, 
Those carles upon the sand of the sea ; 

May Alice, she weeps and wrings her hands, 
Those carles laugh loud and lustily. 



Then spake the foremost of the three- 
Wrinkled he was, and bent, and old- 



*' I ask not thine ouches and bracelets twain, 
May Alice, I ask not thy pin of gold. ) 

" But thou shalt step from the mead, sweet may, \ 

And thou shalt lout upon thy knee, . 

And thou shalt tell on my lips, sweet may, ! 
For the boon that thou askest, kisses three." 

'' O thou art fair as a withered crab, 

And thy breath is sweet as the stink-wort's smell ; 

But so ihou bring me to my leal love • 

I'll kiss thee an thou be the King of Hell." 
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She has lit her down from the hither mead, 
She has tucked her kirtle about her knee, 

She has louted low on the wet sea-strand, 
And she's told that carle his kisses three. 

He has ta'en her about her fair body. 

Most loverly they seem to go, 
He has led her down the salt sea-strand. 

Where the long grey waves moan evermo'. 

" May Alice, May Alice, if aught thee fears, 
Must drown, for 1 may not hold thy chin.'' 

** O, naught me fears, thou gruesome carle, 
So I to my leal love may win." 

O light she springs to the billow's crest, 
O heavy he climbs the watery steep ; 

Nor doth she wet her silken shoon 
As they fare together across the deep. 

And now they are come to the edge of the sky, 
Where the merry dancers leap and sing. 

Who toss the stars from hand to hand 

As the blossoms fly on the breath of Spring. 
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They have gotten them well behind the Sun ; 

And, lo ! that carle makes straight his back, 
And his cheeks be red that were waxen wan. 

And his thin grey locks be full and black. 

They have gotten them far beyond Sun and Moon ; 

And his lips be red and his eyen clear, 
And the pits by his mouth be dimples soft — 

He seemeth a swain of twenty year. 

*' O what is this golden gate, fair swain, 
That standeth up from the flowering sod } " 

* O that is the gate of Heaven, sweet may, 
And we fare in to the throne of God.** 

He has winded his horn at the golden gate ; 

Saint Peter, he comes to the arrow-slot : 
'* May Alice, thou seekest thine own leal love. 

May Alice, May Alice, I rede thee not." 

O they are fared through the gate of Heaven, 
And they are come to the throne so high ; 

Sweet Mary dandles her babe on her lap, 
His Father smiling, sits hard by. 
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" O here is May Alice, of Mirkheugh Tower — 
She seeketh her love over land and sea." 

The Father's face, it is dark with dole, 
The tears stand in Maid Mary's e'e. 

Sir Gabriel is gone for his muckle book, 

He has laid it open upon his knee ; 
" May Alice, May Alice, thine own leal love, 

I fear me an ill weird doth he dree. 

O Sir Hugh was born betwixt night and morn, 
When the cock crew at the turn of the tide ; 

And his cradle was fashioned of Judas wood, 
Of the self-same tree where the traitor died." 

May Alice, she stands on the hither mead. 
She wrings her hands and weeps full sore ; 

And two carles stand on the wet sea-strand, 
The more she weepeth they laugh the more. 

Then spake the one of that fearsome pair — 
He had golden locks, he was young and free, 

He was big of breast and lusty of limb ; 
He looked like a rover of the sea — 
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" May Alice an thou to thy love wilt win, 
Thou must tell three kisses unto me." 

O she's lit her down on the wet sea-strand, 
And she's told that carle his kisses three. 

He has taken May Alice about the neck, 

Most loverly he's ta'en her hand ; 
He has seated her soft on a white swan's back, 

And they're over the sea to the ripe South land. 

O first they win to a broad river. 

Where the rushes shake in the summer rain ; 
And syne they win to a shorn meadow, 

Where the folk stand by the cumbered wain 

" O rede me true, is thy leal love here ? " 
" Not here, not here," May Alice doth say ; 

" For every may hath her own true swain, 
And every swain hath his darling may." 

And over homestead and croft they fly. 

O'er mountain and moor, o'er river and rill, 

Until they come to a goodly tower 
That standeth upon a vine-clad hill. 
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" O stay thee, O stay thee, thou fair white swan ; 

Above the gate I see his shield, 
A cloven heart and a bloody sword 

All gules upon an argent field." 

They have lit them down from the white swan's back 
And they are gone steps thirty and three, 

When they are aware of a lusty knight 
With a dainty lady at his knee. 

" O rede me. May Alice, is this thy love, 

Rideth so blithe with his fair lady ? " 
May Alice, she's gripped in his red roan's mane, 

" O sweet, my love, I am come for thee." 

May Alice, she's gripped at his bridle-rein. 

She lays her hand upon his thigh, 
And the red roan's nostrils swell and smoke, 

And under his feet the fire-sparks fly. 

" O love, I have wandered from over seas ; 

For lack of thee my heart is fain ! " 
" O sweet May Alice, my soul is sore 

That thou goest a maid for lack of a swain ! " 



\ 
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Then spake that lady — O, she was fair, 
Full fair and cold as the sunlit snow — 

" O sweet Sir Hugh, whether of us two 
Shall be thy fere for evermo' ? " 



Full sweet she smiled both eye and lip- 



Ne saw he naught but her loving e'en ; 
May Alice, she saw the serpent's fang 
That flashed her cherry lips between. 

** O fair, my knight, choose thy troth-plight, 
And her thou wilt not, let her be ! " 

Sir Hugh, he has turned him about in his selle, 
He has gripped her close around her body, 

He hath ta'en her tenderly in his arm ; 

Full kind did her body against him rest. 
May Alice, she sains herself to see 

The glimmer of scales on that lady's breast. 

" O sweet, my love, my dear false love, 
I love thee yet, for so false thou art ; 

I rede thee an ill weird wilt thou dree, 

For thou boldest a Hell-snake to thy heart.' 
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May Alice, she signeth the cross in the air ; 

That lady from her palfrey slips, 
And the sheen of scales is on cheek and brow, 

And the breath comes hissing through her lips. 

She writhes and shrinks within her weed, 

Like a soul wound in a coil of pain, 
And her head goes ever from side to side, 

While her forked tongue comes and goes again. 

But never he seeth naught that is foul — 
" O sweet, my lady, what aileth thee ? 

May Alice, May Alice, go hie thee home. 
Nor let my love with mine own lady. 

" May Alice, fare home to thy northern land, 
Where the long waves boom on the rock-strewn 
shore ; 

May'st be the bride of Christ the Lord, 
Thou'lt never be love of mine no more." 

May Alice, she stands on the hither mead. 
Her cheek and her lips are waxen pale, 

She seeth the grey sea leap into storm. 

She heareth the sea-bird shriek to the gale. 

F 
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May Alice, she stands on the hither mead, 
Wide-eyed she looks in the face of woe ; 

And the long grey billows rise and roar 

On the wide wan waste where the lift lies low. 

So sad she stands, she may not weep, 

The river of tears is all burnt dry ; 
And a strange carle waiteth upon the strand, 

Where a rainbow bridge climbs up the sky. 

" May Alice, May Alice, O wilt thou fare 
To the land that lieth beyond the bow ? " 

His form was like the chimney reek 
That the sea wind tosses to and fro. 

" Time was, time is, hast seen, sweet may. 
Wilt look at the time that is to be ? " 

His speech was blithe as the song of birds 
And sad as the sound of the winter sea. 

His face was like the Milky Way 
That throbs its mighty path on high ; 

His eyes were like stars playing hide and seek 
In the scud when the storm-wind sweeps the sky. 



I 
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May Alice, she looks on the shadowy ghape 
That flutters and flares 'twixt her and the sea ; 

" O never more on sea or shore 
Will I seek my love that is to be." 

May Alice, she looks on the cloudy form 

That waxes and wanes between earth and sky ; 

" O never again will my heart be fain 

For the lost lost love that may never die." 

That carle he has swept up the rainbow bridge. 
He has melted away in the heart of the mist : 

And the lift came down in hail and rain, 
And the wind on the waste of waters hissed. 

She has turned her about from the hither mead, 
To her father's hall May Alice doth hie, 

And the meinie stand on either hand. 

And they sain themselves, for they deem her fey. 

She has gotten her up into her bower, 

She has called her maidens about her knee ; 

" O sweet, my maidens, I pray ye sit ; 
Ye shall spin a bride's weed unto me.'' 

F 2 
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O up they start and they clap their hands ; 

One claspeth her round her fair body ; 
" O rede us, May Alice, O rede us true, 

What lord of them all shall be lord to thee ? " 

'' O is he a lusty knight and tall ? 

Or a stout sea-king with his beaked ships ? " 
May Alice she spake them never a word. 

But she kissed them loverly on the lips. 

" Hath he hair of the sun and eyes of the sky ? 

Or is he as swart as the mountain pine ? " 
*' O never a man yet rode or ran, 

So courtly fair as this love of mine. 

" He sits on no throne of the lords of earth, 
He treadeth no hall of Kaiser or. King ; 

He hath never borne shield in the listed field 
Nor heard the herald's trumpet ring. 

" He hath never gone up on the long, long ships 
With kinsfolk and henchmen about his knee, 

To scour the strand of the Prankish land. 
Or plough the main of the Middle-sea. 
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" Nor sword hath he drawn, nor couched his spear, 
Nor seen through the blood-mist a foeman's 
crest — " 

" May Alice, May Alice, thy groom that shall be 
Is a poor wan wean on his mother's breast." 

" O sweet, my maidens, go spin me a weed 
Of the whitest flax that lies on the sward ; 

For sith I may not be my false love's fere, 
ril be the bride of Christ the Lord." 
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THE LEAGUER. 

And how did I get that scar that seams my yellow old 

cheek, 
Making me grin like the wry-faced spouts on the church 

when I speak, 
Cutting my smile in twain, till I can't smile even at 

thee ? 
Ah ! 'lis only a furrow of War, little maiden Marie. 

Only a furrow of red old War, ploughed long ago ; 
Oh, deep his furrow and barren, though he hath the 

best to sow. 
Sows of the best and the noblest, yet reapeth never an 

ear, 
Nor blade, nor straw — save the widow's wail and the 

orphan's tear. 
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And youd hear of this scar, Httle lass ? — ah me, how 

often the day 
Hath waked in peace and slept in peace, since it woke 

for the fray. 
We fought for the King's religion, the saints and the 

holy rood ; 
They battled for God and the right, they said, to pray 

as they would. 

Ah, child, they were evil days and bloody, those days 

of old, 
For, though some drew for the truth, far more for lust 

and for gold ; 
France drinking the life of the children that should 

have been nursed at her breast : 
Kin but a name, for kinsman were foes and fought 

like the rest. 

Well, little one, and I was much like the rest, I trow, 
Loved a rich coat, a flagon of wine and ducats enow ; 
Rode curvetting along, all curls and feathers and lace. 
Angling for glances and smiles wherever I saw a fair 
face. 
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For I loved coral lips and bright eyes far better than 

ducats and wine, 
Till lips and eyes I found, and a heart to be only mine, 
Eyes where the light dreamed deep, like the moon in 

the purple sea : 
Ah, coral lips that are dust, bright eyes that are dark 

for me. 

She was a zephyr caressing my heart with her cooling 

breath, 
Like the zephyr she passed, yet braced my spirit for 

horror and death : 
My childhood was with me, too, and my mother's love 

to save. 
And I played with my brother again at her knee, and 

wept by her grave. 

O mother and brother ! — ^the soldier would weep when 

he thought of the three 
Laughing all in the flickering shade of the chestnut 

tree. 
And leafage and quivering spires of bloom laughed 

too at our play — 
Dear God ! — three Huguenots swung from its boughs 

when it flowered one May. 
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It was but a skirmish — long years since, a boy, I buckled 

on brand : 
I was a veteran now with cool head and resolute hand, 
And little I thought of the cause, and less I prayed for 

the right, 
But looked to my weapons, and warily scanned the 

chances of fight. 

We'd rid through a village and cleared its folk of their 
winter store, 

And gaily the trumpets were sounding the route to the 
camp once more ; 

But my troop were scattered abroad in homestead and 
cellar and stall, 

Laughing and cursing, drinking and quarrelling, pillag- 
ing, all ; 

Naught recking of foes, though their lances were 

flouting the sky's soft blue, 
With flash upon flash from the crest of the hill as they 

climbed into view ; 
We saw not the hedgerows were bright with other than 

sunlit green, 
With glint of armour, gay pennon and crest the boughs 

between ; 
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Heard not the call faint-borne from the crest of the 
hill, nor the sound 

Of clatter of weapons and measured beat of hoofs on 
the ground, 

Naught heard, naught saw — till the troop came thunder- 
ing down through the street, 

Hacking and hewing, with God on their lips. Death 

under their feet. 

[hurled at the foe ; 

Some score of my fellows had mounted, and these I 

Like the waves on the cliffs they broke, and swept 

back like the undertow. 
Then down on the spoil-cumbered pillagers hurtled 

the Huguenot van. 
Spitting poor knaves on their lances, or cutting them 

down as they ran. 

We rallied and wavered and broke, and the torrent of 

flight in vain 
I strove to stem, but they drove us before as the tempest 

the rain. 
I tugged at the cowards' bridles, struck at them with 

mailed hand ; 
But they brooked not the push of the Psalm-singer*s 

spear and the whirl of his brand. 
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Then I turned with a curse, and after me only a faith- 
ful three, 

Down with my visor, struck spurs, and shouted " Saint 
Denis ! " 

Right, left, cut a rider down, and made the Huguenots 
yield 

Place to the lilies of gold and the cross on the azure field ; 

Cleft our way through the press, over rider and horse 

in the dust, 
Down hurled by our onset or reeling to death from the 

life-drinking thrust, 
Swept them back as the galley sweeps from her prow 

the curling sea ; 
And I shouted and pressed my steed at their chief and 

he pressed at me. 

But ere we met one pushed from the throng and, with 

sword uplift, 
Hollow roared through the bars of his helmet " Hast 

little time for thy shrift ; 
" Is the mass-monger paid ? then this thy viaticum *' — 

thus he said ; 
Struck spurs, with a bound was upon me, his sword 

swung over his head. 
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We shocked together ; his onset shook me well-nigh 

from my seat, 
Forced my steed back till he stumbled and slipped in 

the bloody street ; 
Down flashed his blade on my shield, and it clove my 

shield in twain. 
But I sped him an answer through crest and through 

burganet into his brain ; 

Leaped o*er his corse to their leader — a clash of 

swords and a bound, 
A stroke on the helm, and the lacings burst, and it 

rolled on the ground. 
I swung up my weapon to strike — ^by the Christ who 

lives to save, 
The eyes of my foe were the eyes that wept by my 

mother's grave. 

Mother of God ! — my heart leapt back for a score of years. 
And I thought of those battle-lit eyes all dewy with 

childhood's tears : 
Dear Christ were it sin ? Yet Thyself I had sooner 

struck down, I trow, 
Than read the red trace of my blade on his forehead 

of sun-crowned snow. 
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I reeled, wonder-drunk ; on my head down swept the 

Huguenot's brand, 
Crashed through my casque, and I fell, cut down by a 

brother's hand. 
They took me to hold to ransom ; but never a cross 

was paid. 
Or paid alone in a brother's long lost love, little maid. 

O aye, a stern ploughman is war, and barren his 

furrow of grain, 
But I gathered a crop of joy from his bloody field 

again ; 
Garnered it in in peace — sweet saints ! 'twas a blessing 

for me 
When thy grandsire cut the old uncle down, little 

maiden Marie. 
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SIR RALPH. 

" O wha'se pu' me yon braw, braw rose, 

Hangs atween lift and sea ? *' 
Lord Ronald laughed ; " Gin I had wings 

rd pu' yon rose for thee." 

Fu' fifty fathom abune the faem, 

Fu* fifty abune the strand, 
Sir Ralph he pu'd that braw, braw rose 

And laid it in her white hand. 

" O sweet my rose, thou*s a sely thing 

To crown so high a crest, 
Twere a feckless deed for sic a meed 

To gang on sic a quest." 
She turned her about to Lord Ronald 

And laid the rose in his breast. 
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" Wha'se ride me ower this wan water 

That rins sae deep and Strang, 
To pu' the May blossom frae yonner thorn ? '* — 

Loud laughed Lord Ronald and lang 

Sir Ralph he louped into his selle, 

He shook his gude steed's rein, 
And hot and thick he breathed and quick, 

And backed and backed again, 
With either ear laid down in fear 

Alang his bristling mane. 

He spurred him to the water's brink, 

His hoofs they struck the faem, 
Stock still he stood where the wan wan flood 

Brake white against his warhe. 

O deep, deep, struck the cruel spur, 

Till the blood flowed out apace, 
The white waves glimmered round his neck 

As he plunged into the race. 
The spray drift dashed abune his head 

And wet the rider's face. 
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They win across that wan water, 

They win the farther strand, 
Sir Ralph he pu's the May blossom, 

And they win back to land. 

She laughed, and took the May blossom, 
All wet with the saut saut spray ; 

" O lightly done is but half won 
Sir Knight," that maid did say. 

Loud laughed Lord Ronald, the lady smiled, 

She strake his horse's mane ; 
" Too lightly sped, fair sir," she said, 

" Swim me the stream your lane." 

O louder yet Lord Ronald laughed. 

That lady smiled on him, 
" Lord Ronald Fse fare ower yon water 

Gin thou do wi' me swim." 
O louder yet Lord Ronald laughed 

Nae mair she smiled on him. 

Lord Ronald he kissed that sma' white hand. 

She plucked her hand away, 
" O go thy ways, fause lord," she says, 

" Nae coward wins my fay ; " 
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"O go thy ways, Sir Ralph/' she says, 

Daintily louting and low, 
" For never a knight sail be my troth-plight 

Who daursna say me no. 
O ill-betide sic a puir loon's bride, 

Ye may kiss my hand and go." 

Sir Ralph he cocked his blue bonnet. 

To his roan he turned him round. 
He gripped in his mane, and with sheathed sword 

Smote heavily on the ground. 

He struck the spray from his yellow beard, 

He louped into his selle : 
** I would not kiss that little white hand 

To save my soul f rae Hell ; 
God gie ye grace for your winsome face. 

Or in Heaven ye'se never dwell." 

" O stay thee, O stay thee," that lady cries, 

" O stay thee, or wae is me, 
O stay thee and be mine own leal love. 

And Tse be leal love to thee." 
That lady kissed the Christ at her breast 

And louted upon her knee. 

G 
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Sir Ralph louped down frae his bonny roan, 

He gripped that lady's hand, 
He's lift her up from her knee where she knelt 

Upo' the weet weet strand. 

And twice he kisses that little white hand. 

And twice that brow of snow ; 
O the rose blooms fair to her gowden hair 

Ere he wins to her lips I trow. 

But ae long kiss on those ripe red lips, 
And he fa's on his bended knee, 

" Sweet leman, I'se kneel to thee for aye, 
Sith thou's knelt for love of me — 

I'se kiss thy feet while the rose is sweet 
And the burn rins to the sea. 
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THE BANNING STONE, 

The witch-wife cowered o'er the embers, 

Her hands were in the reek. 
" Come rede me the spell, O mother mine, 

May bring me him I seek." 

O never a word the wise-wife spake, 

She spread her hands to the low, 
She muttered and moaned and shook her head. 

And rocked her to and fro. 

" Come, work me the weird shall bring him back 

To me and my babe again " — 
" There's never a spell that I may tell 

Shall give him to you twain." 

" There is no dole I would not thole. 

No ill I dare not do, 
Nor aught that fears me I will not meet 

So thou make my false love true." 

(; 2 
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The witch-wife laid her chin in her hand — 
She was foul and scant of grace — 

And her red eyes burnt through the chimney-reek 
Upon White Helen's face. 

" White Helen, thou art my flesh and my bone, 

And for thee Fd fare to Hell ; 
But the base-born thing that hangs at thy heart, 

He lieth athwart my spell : 

'* Athwart my spell his life is laid ; 

Thou may' St not hold them twain ; 
For the love of the man the life of the babe 

An thou'lt win thy fere again. 

" Soul for soul ; for thy false fere's soul 

The babe to thy bosom pressed." 
O the babe croons low and his little hands go 

A-wandering o'er her breast. 

" And thou must away to the groaning hill 

Before the dawn be there " — 
O the babe he stirs, and his white fingers 

Clutch into White Helen's hair. 
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" For the red, red God thou must leave thy babe 

Upon the Banning Stone." 
" O Mary shield us/' White Helen cries ; 

The babe on her breast 'gan moan. 

" Now Christ forfend, thou ill-tongued witch 

And Mary my sweeting keep ; " 
So close she's pressed her wean to her breast, 

He shuddereth in his sleep. 

White Helen has laid her into her bed. 

Her little one's laid in her arm, 
" O Mary and Jesus I rede ye save 

My wee white lamb from harm." 

White Helen has waked far into the night, 

The babe sleeps at her side. 
" That I should give my babe to Hell 

To be any false man's bride ! " 

She has waked till the hour before the dawn. 

The babe begins to cry. 
** May the foul fiend take thee, thou witch-mother 

That hast made my breasts run dry.*' 
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White Helen has gotten her from her bed, 
She's away through the storm alone, 

And she is gone through the mirk, mirk wood 
Unto the Banning Stone. 

She's wrapped the babe in her own kirtle 

Against the rain and hail ; 
She dares not kiss his wet, red lips 

For fear her heart should fail. 

" And Mary keep thee, sweetheart," she cries, 

And Jesu love thee well." 
And she's laid her babe on the Banning Stone, 

And given his soul to Hell. 

She has gotten her into the mirk, mirk wood — 
O the oak-trees creak and crack ; 

They point at her with skinny hands, 
And they laugh behind her back. 

" And Mary shield him," she prays in her heart 
That's crushed and cramped with care ; 

And " Mary shield him " dies on her lips, 
For she may not utter a prayer. 
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" O stay thine hand, red God," she prays 
In her heart that's pierced with pain ! 

But she dares not pray to Hell, nor say 
The thing that she is fain. 

She has gotten her down to her mother's cot ; 

When the first white beam of day. 
Like the finger of God, comes through the mist 

To shew her Heaven's way. 

She has gotten her unto her mother's door, 

When she hears a little cry 
That sobs behind the sweep of the wind, 

And wails down the winter sky. 

O is it the shriek of a wind-borne gull 

That labours away from land ? — 
Or the cry of dole of a baby soul 

That lies in the red God's hand ? 

She is up and away to the groaning hill, 

In the path of the morn she hies ; 
And her mother crouches at her casement 

And curses her as she flies. 
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She is out of the sunbeam into the mist ; 

In the mirk, mirk wood she stands ; 
And the oak-trees shiver, and quake and quiver, 

And stretch their long lean hands. 

O the lean hands clutch at her flying hair, 

And toss red rags of leaves, 
And the mirk wood hisses in her face, 

And the ground it writhes and heaves — 

And the naked hornbeams grin and gape, . 

And crowd on her flying feet. 
And the dank ground boils with snaky coils, 

And rolls on her retreat ; 

Till through the mirk, mirk wood she wins 
Where the shuddering mist-wreaths roll, 

And crouches low in the lean brown brake 
With the mirk upon her soul. 

And it's " Mary, give me my wee white dove ! " 

And it's O her heart is fain ; 
Through the wreaths of mist that writhe and twist, 

She sees the Stone again. 
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O is it a tree looms through the cloud, 

The Banning Stone above ? 
Or the red God come from the deeps of doom 

To claim her wee white dove ? 

She is up and away to the altar stone, 

She has cast her upon the sod, 
She saineth herself with the cross of Christ, 

And crieth up to God. 

Only the stone and the cloud and the wind. 

And a little lost soul to seek, 
And a muffled cry comes sobbing by 

Out of the cloudy reek. 

She leaps at the shape that walks in the mist, — 

O swift she follows and flies — 
She has clutched at the babe on the red Gods heart. 

And she looks in her false love's eyes. 

He has laid her lamb into her arm, 

He has ta'en her in his own. 
O it's there the twain are made one again 

Beside the Banning Stone. 
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TOPICAL VERSES. 



MR, ALEXANDER POPE COMPLAINS, 



{The Elysian Fields: August 6, 1888.) 

Lend me, kind soul, some little space to pen 

A little letter unto little men. 

Who to the world th* amazing truth relate 

That Pope was born in sixteen eighty-eight, 

And — modest souls, Heaven bless 'em — kindly 

say 
He was, perchance, as great a man as they ; 
And all may hold, now god-like critics know it. 
That this same Pope was once a pretty poet. 
Alack, kind hearts, who by long practice know 
How numbers rise and into cadence flow, 
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Who prose in verse (God save the mark I) and 

close 
With anvil strokes your iron lengths of prose ; 
Who, Epics scorning, bid your Lyrics fleet 
Through tortured reams of print on wooden feet. 
And senseless sound in equal lengths disperse 
Of lifeless nonsense coffined in a verse ; 
Unto your compliment I bow, and bless 
The gods who saved me from your prettiness ; 
For, pretty poet if I be — then these, 
What, what are they, O fair Pierides ? 
And if my Greatness equals theirs, then Great 
Crawls in the meanest byways of the State. 

Oh, tell me, friend, must I for ever dwell 

Among these "yellow meads of asphodel," 

And see the fame I dreamt would grow, instead 

Belittled by the laurels round my head. 

Nor, when I hear them prate to drive me mad, 

Shatter them with another Dunciad ? 

Have I thus toiled and toiled, and worn the 

bays. 
To hear the flowing numbers of my lays 
Damned with the drivel of a dunce's praise ? 
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Me, whom the sacred nine inspired to sing, 
They taught " to wake to voice each silent string," 
And bade "the breathing instruments inspire,'' 
And taught my hand to " sweep the sounding 

lyre ; " 
While pleased Apollo ceased his music, fain 
To feast his ears upon a mortal's strain. 
But now the only god is Mob the great, 
The sacred nine are long since out of date. 
Men crown Parnassus now with only three, 
For our Pierides are £ s. d. 

Alas, poor shade ! shall Jove's red hand for aye 
Strike at my life, my death, my after-day ? 
Was't not enough, that living. Heaven's wrath 
Bade Grub Street maggots crawl across my path, 
Worm their foul way into the fruit, whose bloom 
Gladdened my eye, whose incense filled my room, 
Through either sense tempting the appetite 
To reap for taste the joys of scent and sight, . 
When lo ! the hand, hasting these joys to crown. 
Disgusted, dashed the hateful beauty down. 
Was't not enough when " amaranthine bowers " 
Smiled glowing promises of restful hours. 
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And all Elysium, o*er its flowery meads, 
Golden rewards spread forth for golden deeds. 
That even here the feet of fools should press, 
And dunces blast my bliss with dulnesses ; 
That only honest fools in Heaven should dwell, 
While knavish wits peopled the courts of Hell ? 
But now when to that sphere I lift mine eyes 
Where erst I ran and won and wore the prize. 
And long once more before the striving band 
From wingbd heels to shake the glowing sand. 
Behold the leaden-footed all agreed 
With condescending praise to insult my speed. 

Oh, an thou lov'st me, bid them cease and give 

Labour no more to make my memory live ; 

My works still sing my fame ; if not, me fears 

'Tis not that I lack speech, but men lack ears ; 

And thus if o'er my muse the critic cools. 

Let me be silent ere I sing to fools ; 

Nor see my starvbd fame eviscerated. 

Embalmed with empty thoughts themselves created. 

For if my fame win but a mummy's lot, 

Sure, thus remembered were to be forgot ; 

And, if I live but by a dunce's breath. 

To live to dunces were a double death. 
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Farewell, but think of him whom Earth no rest 
Vouchsafed, nor e'en the Mansion of the blest ! 
Whom, living, dunces pestered, whom below 
They pester " by the streams that ever flow " : 
And since nor life, nor even death, may be 
Untortured, help to keep his memory 
And fame from bicentennial dunces free ! 

A. Pope. 
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KAISER FREDERICK. 

At last ! after these months of sickness, Death, 
After these days of battle, Victory, 
After this weary waiting. Peace and Rest. 
For Hope, that lately, like a caged wildbird, 
Beat its imprisoned wings against the bars, 
Hath found a door, even the grave's grim portal, 
And through that portal wings her way, to pour 
Her carols at the gate of heaven. 

At last ! 
And kin and alien, friend and foeman mourn, 

Yea, even they who held the dogs of war. 

And longed yet feared to slip them on the world : 

They twist again the leash about their hands. 

More sternly still rebuke the striving hounds. 

And whine for Peace. For, even as the bar 

That closes the haven's mouth sees hither smiles 

And thither storms, and breaks the heapbd billows. 

So did this man stretch between Peace and War 

His couch of sickness, and the great waves fell 

And slumbered at his feet. 
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What shall men write 
Of Frederick ? Shall his name be for a trump 
To spur the serried squadrons into battle, 
A sword to smite the foeman, or a spell 
To chill his heart ? Nay, all the soldier's deeds 
Shall cower to nothingness, and be forgot 
Beside the pallid glory of his death. 
He ceased not labour till Death's phantom form 
Stood by his bed ; he took the skeleton hand 
That beckoned, looked into the sightless sockets 
Fearless — and, lo ! the grisly Horror passed, 
Melted like springtide hailstorms into Sun, 
And the Great Father smiled upon his child. 

Down seven centuries tradition tells 

Of that first Frederick who might never die, 

And waiteth but his country's direst need 

To come again. So to his folk this myth 

Out of hoar ages whispers consolation. 

He is not dead, the Kaiser ; o'er his land 

His spirit watches. Let her give heed, and hear 

From his pale lips her Frederick's watchword, " Duty." 
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THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 

" There is a poor blind Samson in the land.'^ 

You, ye thinkers, who sweep the universe into your ken, 
All things making your own save the ways of your 

fellow-men ; 
Eyeless, earless, for all, while months are drawn out 

in years, 
Souled in the life of a fly, serene, above laughter and 

tears ; 

You, ye dreamers, who swing with faces turned to the sky, 
With only the limitless azure to soar from your 

languid eye ; 
Cradled in woven rainbows of poet-philosopher's 

dreams, 
Pillowed so deep on roses, you hear not the shrieks 

and the screams, 
The whirrings and groanings that up from the wheels 

of the world-machine pour. 
Or hear as the lap of the wave that laughs down the 

summer shore ; 

H 
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Dreamer and thinker alike with smug complacency 

cry, 
" This is the age of progress, the growth of Humanity. 
Yet Higher shall climb to Highest, and Better shall 

grow to Best, 
We are the Gospel, we — believe us, and you will be 

blest." 

" God ! " cries the thinker, and smiles with his lip, 

but his eye is cold. 
" God ! " echoes the dreamer — " a quaint conceit of 

the days of old." 
" There," saith the thinker, and, stooping, he gathers 

the dust in his hands, 
Sifting it slow through his fingers to fall on the grass 

where he stands, 
*' There is God, there — and here," with finger on fur- 
rowed brow ; 
" Matter and Man, the soil and the hand that driveth 

the plough ; 
Further all is unknown " — saith the dreamer with 

kindling eye, 
" Wider is God, wide as Earth and the myriad-world 

peopled sky, 
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Roses and women and wine, and sculpture and paint- 
ing and song, 
Sense-pleasures and soul ; so they to the Beautiful 

but belong. 
All the glories of Art that glow on her mystic 

page "— 
" Evolution — ay. Evolution," at once cry poet and 

sage, 
Onward and upward for ever perfecting the things that 

we see ; 
Ignorant ? weak ? — down with all that darkens the 

glory to be ! 
Tyranny, Slavery, Greed, pale Want, and low-browed 

Crime, 
Let them wallow and struggle and choke in their fetid 

slime ! 
Drunkenness, Filth and Squalor, Disease and needless 

Death, 
Let them fester in courts where the city scarce draws 

its laboured breath ! 
Toilers on starving wage, growing less and daily 

less; 
Virtue and Vice hand in hand — no vice like lack of 

success : 

H 2 
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Men who keep the home and rear a pitiful brood ; 
Men who plunge mad into crime, a-weary of working 

for food : 
Maidens who wake and want, who keep their lilies 

a-flower ; 
Maidens who sell their blooms of youth for the 

warmth of an hour : 
Wan wife, at the breast her suckling, dry-mouthed, 

with old pinched face — 
Down with them all — let them starve for the good of 

the human race I 
Upward and onward, O thinker and dreamer, perfect 

you plan. 
Beauty of thought and form evolved in the perfect 

man ! 

Ay, but the sweltering slaves who toil in the reeking 
den. 

Soulless, sexless, hopeless, O man, are they fellow- 
men? 

Blind are they ? brutish ? dull ? — ^with toil-cramped 
fingers and brains 

Do they work from week to week, their goal but their 
wretched gains ? 
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Is there no thought for them, of all that crowd through 

thy soul, 
O thinker, little by little uprearing the marvellous 

whole ? 
Is there no thought for the children born old in a 

world of age ? 
Like lambs born into the shambles, like sea-birds born 

in a cage ; 
Born unto death of body and soul — such a lingering 

death. 
As strikes its earliest root when the babe draws its 

earliest breath ; 
Born unto sorrow and want, unto shame and disease 

to be 
Heirs of the dock and the prison, the hulks and the 

gallows-tree ? 
Dreamer, is there no dream for the children, whose 

wearyful feet 
Never trod merry measure where daisies and butter- 
cups meet ? 
Children whose hungry eyes ne'er oped on a morning 

world, 
And wondered at bending grasses with last night's 

rain-drops peai led ; 
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Children whose ears ne'er rang with woodland voices, 

nor heard 
The lark carry up to the gates of God the praise of a bird; 
Never stood on the cliff and saw, with their little souls 

in their eyes, 
The wide blue hill of the ocean climb up the wide 

blue skies, 
And the long white lines of the rollers that break on 

the sandy lea, 

While the voice of the waters laid on their hearts the 

song of the sea. 

« « # * * 

Dreamer and thinker, beware ! this Samson who lieth 

in hold. 
Dull and brutish and blind, hath the thews of that 

Samson of old ; 
Think for him, feel for him, feed him, and tame ; for 

early and late 
He gropes in the dark for the pillars that lift the roof 

of the State. 
And what if the pillars should fall, and thinker and 

dreamer, down hurled, 
Lie crushed with their visions and wisdom beneath 

the wreck of a world ? 
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THE GREAT FOURTEENTH OF JULY. 



Scene. Auberge of Le Soleil Levant at Marcy-les-bois. 

{Peasants drinking^ 



Le Pere Grelot. 
My children, you drink your little red wine ! 
Ah, 'tis but cut-throat stuif ; 'twere fine. 
Say you, if a dozen or so 

Of the grandest growth of Bourgogne or Bordeaux 
Were here. Ah, verily ! Dame I but I 
Can your lack supply. 
'Faith, I am a wizard ; one word and hey I 
It shall burn in your bosoms like Romance, 
Your piquette ; shall I speak it, my children, eh } 
Thou laughest, Jeannot, behind the door ; 
May the little Manon never kiss thee more ! 

Omnes. 
Hath she ever kissed fat Jeannot before ? 
Laugh, then, outside, Jeannot ; 
Give us thy secret, Pere Grelot ! 
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PiRE GrELOT. 

Here's to a hundred years ago ! 

Every man that his wine-cup fills 

Shall quaff the best growth of the Golden hills. 

Here's to the day that can never die, 

The great fourteenth of July ! 

Here's to the people — leaders ? not I ! — 

I drink to the body, not the head, 

To the nameless names of the deathless dead. 

It was my father, mine, Jules Grelot, 

Saw this one hundred years ago. 

Drink, children — say, does the vintage flow 

Better than Bourgogne or Bordeaux 

To the toast of a hundred years ago ? 

Jeannot. 

'Faith ! I can't be fired with fancies fine, 
I'm aflame, if you like, with good red wine ; 
Aye ! I'm afire if she 
Will kiss me o' nights and sit on my knee. 

Omnes. 

Hold thy tongue, fool, pig, great Jeannot ! 
Thou lov'st not thy country — thou canst not feel ! 



'*-. 
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Say how the people, Pere Grelot, 
Took the Bastille. 

PijRE Grelot. 
My children, a hundred years ago, 
In town and champaign the tyrant's heel 
Crushed the people's neck, and the sign of our woe 
And the sign of his power was the cursbd tower 
Of the grey Bastille. 
My children, a hundred years to-day 
The people broke from his iron sway. 
Hark ! from alley and court and street 
You can hear the rush of their myriad feet. 
St. Antoine leads the way. 
And each court pours out its clamorous band, 
Soldier and citizen hand in hand. 
Twenty thousand and more ! 
With a roar 
Loud and ceaseless and deep as the voice of the 

waves on the Breton shore : 
Till the frowning battlements reel, 
Till the grim grey towers in the solid earth the rush 

of the tempest feel, 
Till the throbbing air bursts thro' bolt and bar to the 

dungeon's lowest floor, 
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Down with it, down with it, down to the ground with 

the towers of the grey Bastille ! 
Ah, ha ! While they talk the drawbridge chain 
Is cut — ^bridge falls, and the people gain 
The inner moat. And the villains fire ; 
They murder their patriot brethren. 
They forget they are men ! 
But we trick 'em, outwit 'em, have our desire ; 
They surrender on promise of quarter, and hope 
For mercy. Our mercy is dagger and rope ! 
Treachery ? Aye, but how else win 
Those towers and the moats tha( circled them in ? 
How many had they ? Oh, may be a score 
Of Swiss, and Invalides eighty or more. 
And we twenty thousand, as I said before. 
Ah, children, a day that can never die. 
The great fourteenth of July ! 
My sire was a baby on that great day. 
My grandmother suckled him at her breast ; 
They brought an old Switzer along the way. 
I don't think he'll hear the Ranz des vaches, eh ? 
Swish — swish — his head's off ! On a pike's point at 

rest! 
She dabbled my sire's baby hands in the gore. 
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You see this dirty brown rag — it was red 

With the stream that flowed from the Switzer's head ; 

*Tis the little white frock my father wore. 

Ah me ! 'tis a day that shall never die, 

The great fourteenth of July I 

Omnes. 

Here's to a hundred years ago, 

And here's to the patriot, P^re Grelot ! 
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THE BEAUTY SHOW. 



[A Beauty Show held at Spa in 1888 ended in a fracas 
between the fair exhibits, and the first and third prize-winners 
had to escape in a hurry to avoid dismemberment.] 



This is the tale of the Beauty Show 
That was held in Spa a short time ago. 

Some petticoat sages in Eighty-eight 
Will tell you that Beauty is out of date, 

And will swear that the soul of a woman's above 
The prize of the Queen of Beauty and Love ; 

Opining, if Discord now wished to see 
A pulling of caps for an evening's spree. 

Her golden apple she scarce would dare 
Throw now as the prize of the fairest fair ; 

But she'd write in Sanskrit, Chinese, or Urdu, 
'* This is my ^ift lo the bluest blue." 
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And the shepherd of Ida must hear of ellipses, 
Parabolas, meteors, comets, eclipses : 

Aphrodite would bid him learn how evolution 
Made Zeus himself out of life held in solution ; 

Geological Hera 'd build worlds from old stones. 
As a naturalist joins and articulates bones ; 

And Pallas' eyes as bright as twin stars 

Would plead for her treatise upon the Greek gars : 

Till Paris cries, " How can poor I choose between 'e ? 
Here — scramble, Cytherc, Hera, Athene ! " 

But beauty draws man as the moth to the wick. 
As the fly to the honey, to flounder and stick ; 

And ladies, if sporting, '11 lay you long odds 
That beauty's the goldenest gift of the gods. 

And the sages of Spa thought that beauty might still, 
Now gambling is gone, bring 'em grist to their mill. 

So see the Casino, where gamblers of old 

Blest or curst with the ebb or the flow of their gold, 
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For masculine flies made a very beehive, 

Stored with feminine honey in combs twenty-five. 

O Eros, thou rascal, whose track through the air 

Is the sunbeam that's flashed from the eyes of the fair, 

Who, turning thine arrow, speed'st back to her breast, 
And piercest the bosom where thou was caress'd. 

And smil'st, as the touch of the shaft on its snows 
Sets its winter a-bloom with a midsummer rose. 

Say where in Love's garden hast seen a parterre 
That has blossomed with roses and lilies so fair ? 



But, alas and alack, sirs, I may not find space 

To dwell on the beauty that beams from each face ; 

Suffice it that Dawn, with her tresses of light, 

Sat here, cheek-by- jowl, with the sapphire-eyed Night. 

The judges looked on, and each judge shook his head 
At his Hercules' task — "Cur. adv. vult.," they all 
said. 
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While they pondered and scratched their poor heads 

o'er the show, 
The twenty-five booby-traps sat in a row. 

Full of glee were their hearts, full of kindness their 

eyes, - 
For each modest fair was secure of a prize. 

When the fiat went forth — nay, I'll e'en draw a veil 
O'er the things that ensued, for our sisters are frail. 

But this 1 may say, tho' I will not say more. 
That much of their beauty was left on the floor. 

And the ladies awarded prize one and prize three 
Had, as common folk phrase it, " to cut their lucky." 

And these girls in five minutes — some say even less — 
Looked something like girls just beginning to dress : 

And for Amazon maids, who think fighting sublime, 
I guess those dear girls had a rare high old time. 

And I'm sure those dear ladies are quite out of date 
Who say Beauty ain't prized in this year Eighty-eight. 
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A BALLADE FOR THE ''TIMES/' 

A HUNDRED years ago, when day 

Dawned on thy destinies, 
O Times, far other times where they 

That heard thy baby cries. 

Where are the good, the great, the wise, 
Who wrought those Georgian glories ? 

Their quiet dust beneath us lies — 
O tempora, O mores ! 

Where are the men that read thee, eh ? — 

The bucks in courtly guise ? 
The wits, whose undisputed sway 

No modish man defies ? 

Where are their wigs (both bags and ties) ? 
Snuff, epigrams, and stories ? 

Their clarets, duels, lotteries ? — 
O tempora, O mores ! 
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Where is my Lady Betty, say — 

Rouge, patches, languid eyes ? 
Lord George's mincing oaths ? And, pray, 

Who now " you was *' replies ? 

All gone — gone as the powder flies 
From dry perukes ; the door is 

Shut fast upon their smiles and sighs — 
O tempora, O mores ! 

Envoy. 

Tick on, old clock whom all men prize, 

Whigs, Radicals, and Tories, 
Unchanged, whoever lives or dies — 

O tempora, O mores ! 
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NOTHING IN THE PAPERS. 



[Poscimur — si quid vacui sub umbrd. 
Lusimus tecum, quod et hunc in annum 
Vivat, et plures ; age, die Latinum 

Barbit^, carmen 
Lesbio primum modulate civi : 

a $dp$iro5 9^ x^P^^^ 
tpwra fiovvov ^X***] 



Taith, friend, Time has cut down November, 
And his skeleton arms won't be long 

Ere they bind up the sheaf with December — 
And you ask for a song ? 

There's my lyre — that's its courtesy title, 

It's a Jew's harp, you'll find, when at home — 

It's so yellow with rust that its sight '11 
Lay the ghost of a " pome." 
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And the fog ! pah ! it sticks in my gullet 
Till my food in the smoke goes astray, 

And I couldn't tell pheasant from mullet, 
Lager beer from Tokay. 

In my brain-pan it takes up its station ; 

Mixed fancies from under its pall 
Come, as chaos came at the Creation, 

From nothing at all. 

They tell me skies aren't always foggy 
Out of town ; that some days you may spy 

Skies as blue as in days that are doggy 
In the midst of July. 

They tell me leaves russet and yellow 

Still laugh at the first wink of mom. 
And cock-robin still pipes to his fellow 

From his place on the thorn. 

Chrysanthemums brighten in borders 
Whence the marigold's flame flashes yet, 

Where the roses still wait marching orders. 
And the sweet mignonette. 

I 2 
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Each breath tells where violets linger ; 

And Virginian vines, where they stray, 
Point at Death with incarnadined finger, 

And smile at Decay. 

They tell toe a fabulous story 

Of a tempest-troughed, thunderous sea, 
On whose tremulous marge life is glory. 

Where it's pleasure to be. 

They say, " There's your lyric of motion 
In the sou'-wester's shuddering way. 

Where the sky falls in clouds, and the ocean 
Whitens heaven with spray.*' 

Vade retro I you gibe and you gibber. 
The world, where the sky and sea meet. 

Is as dead as the late Colley Gibber — 
There's no world save the street ; 

And that's near as dead as November 
In its cerements of smoke-begrimed fog 

And it's wise — for a London December 
'S too bad for a dog. 
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I don't believe verse-makers cdn sing 

With their throats full of mud-breathing mist, 

You'd not make the late Mr. Pdn sing 
E'en if Syrinx had kist. 

E'en our G.O.M. mixes no salad 

Of " facts " for the popular ear, 
And he don't give for rondeau or ballade 

One notion per year. 

Good-bye then, ye heroes ! — my lyre lives 

To warble of Eros alone, 
But the love that he brings by my fire lives, 

By my genial hearthstone. 

He blesseth my jorum of toddy, 

He smiles through the blue clouds I blow — 
Thafs the best autumn song for a body, 

The best that I know. 
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LYRICS. 



THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO— A 
SONG OF THE SPANISH ARMADA, 

1888, 

In the midst of the Midsummer moon, July, 

Three hundred years ago, 
When the green Earth smiled at the soft blue sky, 
When the ricks in the yard were thatched, for the hay 
And the clover were in this many a day, 
And the sheep and the lambs were shorn. 
And the sun had shone on the full-eared corn 
Till the earth below 
Flung back at the sun his golden glow, 
And sickles came down from the wall, 
And the whirr of whetstones in homestead and hall 
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Spake of the oats and barley and wheat 

In golden swathes at the husbandman's feet ; 

When swallows were twittering under the eaves 

And the last late cuckoo had spent his last note, 

When the dove, with muffled throat, 
Mourned to his mate from his bower of leaves ; 
When gardens were red and white with roses 
And woodbine and honeysuckle breathed in the closes 
The sweets of tens of thousands of posies ; 
When brooks their dreamy chimes were ringing. 
And lads were whistling and lasses were singing, 
And the lark to the throbbing heaven was clinging ; 
When only lovers dared sigh — 

Then the fleet of the Christian King 

Spread its mighty pinions before the breeze 

In miles of canvas from wing to wing, 
And whitened the seas. 

And darkened the land with the shadow of woe 
In the midst of the Midsummer moon, July, 

Three hundred years ago. 

'Neath the Summer sky, o'er the Summer main. 

Three hundred years ago, 
Rode the blessbd Armada of holy Spain. 
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Tall galleon and caracke cleft the waves, 

Galleys rowed by thousands of naked slaves ; 

With their poops all gold and paint, 

With their shrines of many a nameless saint, 

With their clouds of sail. 

With their grave cavaliers in Milan mail, 

And their army of priests, whose incensed prayer 

Hung sweet on the summer air ; 

With halbert, pike, arquebus, petronel. 

For our flesh ; and to save our souls from Hell, 

Thumbscrew and collar, and boot and rack, 

And the blessing of Rome. So they bade us come, 
dance ; 

But they looked at our morris-dancers askance, 
For they made the Don dance on another tack : 
They answered Rome's curse with the cannon's 

thunder. 
They fought and they ran, they found glory and 

plunder, 
They cut the Invincible fleet asunder. 
Their saints were their wives, their babes, and their 

lasses ; 
So they startled the pious priests from their masses. 
They boarded and burnt the great galeasses — 
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The Invincible fleet of Spain 
They burnt out of Calais Bay 

And drove down the stormwind's shuddering 
track ; 
In the wake of the flying Armada's way 

Was death and horror and wrack : 
For the banners of God flamed forth on the foe, 
'Neath the Summer sky o'er the Summer main, 
Three hundred years ago. 



Then glory to God, Who blew with His breath 

Three hundred years ago, 
And gave the oppresser to shame and death I 
And glory to mind and heart and hand 
That thought and fought for the fatherland. 
Vikings, whose dam was the sea. 
Her billows the breasts of their infancy, 
Who girdled the world 
With their cockboats, who fought as they feasted, and 

hurled 
A laugh in the cannon-shot's wake. 
Glory to Howard and Hawkins and Drake, 
Glory to captain and glory to crew. 
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Who danced with Spain on the waters blue 
To roar of cannon and shriek of shot, 

Till they danced the gilded sea-castles of Spain 

To their grave in the smiling Summer main, 
And danced the Don to his death, God wot ! 
And glory to those, who their wrongs and woe 
And their injured faith, in their country's throe 
Forgot ; and the right to strike a blow, 
With fettered hands, begged from the niggard Queen, 
Who used the great, but honoured the mean — 
God ! keep their laurels for ever green. 
But shame to the fool, and death 

To the traitorous soul, who dares 
Deny to a scion of English line 

The rights of a son for the form of his prayers. 
His creed, or the name of his shrine. 

But glory to all both lofty and low, 
And glory to God, Who blew with His breath 

Three hundred years ago ! 
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LAST MARCH. 

Last March, only last March we met, 
The breeze sang over the mere. 

Two snowdrops and a stray violet 

You plucked and gave me. I have them yet- 
Poor dust of a dry, dead year. 

Last March the throstle began to sing^ — 

The rush-fringes laughed round the mere— ^ 
And the blackbird piped, and the lark took wing. 
And blossom and song were the promise that spring 
And summer would soon be here. 

You smiled as the flowers in niy hand you pressed, 

The sun smiled out on the mere. 
The flowers I kissed and placed in my breast. 
But I garnered the smile in a warmer nest — 

Ah me ! the nest was its bier. 
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What were the flowers to you, to you ? — 
The sun gleamed cold on the mere — 
Naught but three flowerets wet with dew, 
Three worthless things, in a day or two 
Drooping, faded, and sere. 

This March you are over the cold grey sea — 

The chill winds ruffle the mere — 
Shine or shadow, you're merry and free ; 
Shadow or shine, I a thrall must be 

To the dead hope once so dear. 

Shadow and sunlight fleet as of old, 

They darkle and flash o'er the mere. 
And daffodils shake in the wind, and the mould 
Gleams bright with the crocuses* shimmering gold. 
And throstle and blackbird I hear. 

O cold March wind, sweep down from the pole, 

Howl over the shivering mere, 
O'er trembling crocus-bells riot and roll. 
Wail, wail through the rushes a dirge for the soul. 

The soul of the dry, dead year. 
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THIS MARCH, 

This March — only two years since we met ? 

All smooth lies the frozen mere — 
Not a snowdrop, never a violet 
The frost-bound earth would yield us, and yet 

Tis now the sweet of the year ! 

There's never a bird dare sing to-day, 

For the snowflakes whirl o'er the mere 
In the track of the wind like clouds of spray, 
Tossed hither and thither ; and yet, I say, 
The summer will soon be here. 

YouVe never a flower to give me — no ? 

Not a flower on the banks of the mere ? 
Your flowers are dead two years ago, 
And is there no bloom of all blooms that blow 

That lives through the winter drear ? 
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What were those flowers to me, to me ? — 
Oh, a sunbeam flames o'er the mere — 

Nothing, sweetheart, but a memory 

Shrined in my heart, as a melody 
Sings long in the charmed ear. 

There's never a song in the wind-swept sky. 

Not a voice in the frozen mere; 
No daffodil crowns or crocus see I 
To toss golden scorn at all winds that fly. 

And laugh at the thought of fear. 

O fierce north wind, O tempest of snows, 

Sweep over the silent mere ! — 
There's never a storm that can blast love's rose, 
Or chill the warm breast when it buds and blows. 

Or slay the sweet of the year ! 
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UBI DEUS? 

Say do they tell of a God, these tides, the pulses of 
Ocean, 
Beating their slow strong beat, bellow the storm as 
it may ? 
Doth the burst thunder cloud speak with His voice in 
the Heaven's commotion. 
Lurid pilings in air marking the Thunderer's way? 

Looks He from Heaven in flashes of flame, night 
rending asunder, 
Shred into fearful day, shivering back into dark ? 
Pauseth He now in His speech ere the rocks rebellow 
His thunder. 
And the big drops fall slow,^ Nature struck dumb 
whispers ** Hark." 
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Out of black deeps of fire-riven rocks, where the wind- 
demons gather, 
Down from the pillar of Heaven, glittering glacier 
peak. 
Over the waste snow-fields doth there breathe one 
word of the Father, 
Aught that a son may hear, aught that a Father may 
speak ? 

Sounds not His voice in the song the brook bears 
down from the mountain, 
Sundering the rocks with a smile, spreading a laugh 
o'er the plain, 
Low sweet murmur, soft bubble and plash of the 
uprising fountain. 
Rush of the spate of Spring, cataract roar after rain ? 

All the succession of things through the endless vistas 
of ages, 
Reproduction of Life, Life that is built out of Death, 
Change and destruction, yet growth through all writ 
large on the pages 
Of the old world — Is God aught of the tidings it 
saith ? 
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No glance piercing the purple night to tell us the 
story — 
Starry whisp 'rings to man listening for God on the 
Earth, 
Naught that may tell of the heart that beats at the 
centre of glory, 
Naught that may show us the Love bringing our 
Kosmos to birth ? 

Is there in all one whisper of God, our Father-creator, 
Aught save in order and power nobler and better 
than man, 
Aught his equal in love ? or is God but a force-gene- 
rator, 
But the beginning of all, all things that ever began ? 
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SPEED THE DYING YEAR. 



Eheu fugaces Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni. 



O MIST and rain in the country, 
O fog in square and in street, 

The world is mean and meagre 
Where earth and gray heaven meet, 

Meagre and mean as the grave-cell 
That waits for our weary feet. 

And the wind as woman is fickle. 

Yet never as woman kind, 
Whether the spears of the North wind 

Flash forth to conquer and bind. 
Or the South-west furrow the ocean — 

O fickle and faithless wind ! 
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Where is the song-breeze of Springtide ? 

Where are the skies that spread 
All blue o'er our upturned faces, 

As we watched the kite that fled 
Fast as the feet that chased it — 

I, and the boy that is dead ? 

The primroses, violets, cowslips, 
The glade that when the sun shone 

Flashed blue with its glory of bluebells 
As the heaven it smiled upon. 

The blooms we gathered together — 
I, and the boy that is gone ? 

Where are our ripples of laughter 
Tossed high as the bubbles that flew 

From our blow-pipes ? — O glorious bubbles I 
Ye fashioned the world anew 

In rainbows a moment, then bursting — 
Ah, where are the bubbles we blew ? 

And where are the rosebuds, each holding 
A little winged Love in her nest, 

K 2 
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And ah, when they leapt from the petals 
Did they find them a sheltering breast ? 

Or flutter forlorn at a bosom 
Of snow where they might not rest ? 

But the year groweth older and older, 
He is dying by days — let him go 

With the kites and the flowers and the bubbles, 
And the laugh and the song and the glow 

Of the rosebuds that burst into roses 
Then shook down their petals below ; 

Let him die with the sins and the sorrows 
That darken the frost on his head, 

Let him stretch his old limbs out in slumber 
In the silent snow's soft white bed — 

I shall find thee. Old Year, I shall find thee 
Again, with the boy that is dead. 
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PRAY FOR HER SOUL. 

White laughs the bloom o'er the orchard wall, 

A chrisom of snow for my sweet ladye, 
And the dawn-star peeps through the larches tall 
And glimmering fades at the morning's call — 
The throstle pipes from his tree. 

The sun looks over the purple wold — 

O blossoms and bells for my sweet ladye ! 
The larches guard him with spears of gold, 
And the orchard snows are strewn on the mould- 
The throstle sings sweet in his tree. 

The day has shaken the young leaves out. 

Garlands and groves for my sweet ladye ; 
For May comes in with a song and a shout. 
And little feet dance in the meadows about — 
The throsde sings loud in his tree. 
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With leaves and warblers the woodlands throng, 

O carol and dance for my sweet ladye, 
And the brook laughs clear as it prattles along 
With a sigh in the dream of its undersong — 
The throstle pipes full from his tree. 

Red rosebuds are bursting in border and bower, 

A rose at the breast of my sweet ladye, 
And the land lieth laughing with sunshine and shower 
And Heaven is singing and Earth is a-flower — 
The throstle pipes loud from his tree. 

O clusters of budding and blossoming roses ! 

White robe and white veil for my sweet ladye — 
Sweetest of all that Love's garden encloses. 
Blush-rosebuds of maidenhood gathered in posies — 

The throstle sings chimes from his tree. 

The hot day stoops ; for his strength is worn — 

Soiled robe and soiled veil for my sweet ladye — 
And leaves are brown and the harvest shorn, 
The ways are dusty, the world forlorn — 
The throstle pipes sad in his tree. 
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Slowly and sadly the day doth die, 

O a coif and a cross for my sweet ladye ! — 
The crescent moon climbs down the sunset sky, 
In the gusts of Autumn the dead leaves fly — 
The throstle scarce chirps in his tree. 

The woods in the fierce blast howl and quiver, 

A shroud of snow for my sweet ladye ; 
O'er the sodden meadows the wild winds shiver, 
And ruins of rushes moan to the river — 
The throstle sits mute in his tree. 

Twelve strokes of midnight solemn and slow — 

A mass for the soul of my sweet ladye ; 
Twelve strokes float down through the falling snow, 
The white from Heaven, the black below— 
The throstle drops dead from his tree. 
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TWO DEAD LARKS. 

Two warblers less to voice the Spring, 

To greet the dawning smile of day 
From founts of joyous carolling ; 

To shake black night from either wing- 
Poor little lumps of feathered clay, 
Two warblers less to voice the Spring — 

To sing and soar, and soar and sing 
Sightless, until they pour their lay 
From founts of joyous carolling 

Beyond the fleecy clouds that fling 
Soft shadows of their airy way — 
(Two warblers less to voice the Spring)- 

And wandering airs of heaven bring 
Faint splashes of melodious spray 
From founts of joyous carolling ! 

Tenderly take each voiceless thing. 
Bury it where the sunbeams play ; 
Two warblers less to voice the Spring 
From founts of joyous carolling. 
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LOST, 

Lost in the twilight gloom of the woodland "way, 
Hidden in deeps where a sunbeam dare not stray. 

You and I, love, I and you, 

None but we two ; 
And eighty feet above us the sunbeams play 
On leaves a-flutter with laughter at the day 

And the vault of blue. 

Lost on the pitiless waste of the moorland dry. 
Above us the pitiless waste of the burning sky 

In the sultry August weather. 

We two together : 
And billows of manless moorlands weary the eye, 
And the browning bracken beneath our feet doth lie 

And the purple heather. 

Lost in the riot and rush of the roaring quay, 
Two little souls in the swash of a soulful sea, 

I and you, love, you and I — 

All the world by ; 
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But never a heart to beat for you or for me, 
And a fateful shadow out of Eternity 
Darkening the sky. 

Lost on the wide wet stretch of the moaning strand 
With the low gray sky close girdling ocean and land 

We two, toiling with sobbing breath ; 

For It followeth 
With wingbd footsteps over the silent sand — 
We two alone, alone, with the Horror at hand, 

We two and Death. 
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BALLADE OF STRAYED SHIPS. 

We climb the cliffs that cleave the sky, 

For Spring hath donned her garment gay, 
We chase the wandering butterfly, 

We pull the straggling boughs of may ; 
No labour lies in all the way 

That leads into the azure dome. 
Not yet our lips have learned to pray 

For ships that never will come home. 

The primrose, in whose starry eye 

Spring laughing dropped her earliest ray, 
The violet whose breath floats by 

And saith — what lovers fain would say, 
The sweet prim cowslip round us lay — 

We crushed them in the senseless loam, 
We pressed to greet with loud hurray 

The ships that never will come home. 
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" Whence will they sail," is all our cry, 

" These ships ? " Quoth one, " Ah, by my fay, 
Atlantis sends our Argosy, 

I know it ; but the sailors stay 
All in some Lotus-land at play ; 

Perchance our burthened keels will come 
From golden Ind, from far Cathay" — 

The ships that never will come home. 



O'er sheep-tracked turf we upwards try, 

Hoar boulders block the path ; but they 
Are leaps for us ; until, on high. 

From cape to cape we scan the bay ; 
To faint horizon far away 

We look o'er tossing leagues of foam — 
Hath our Armada gone astray, 

The ships that never will come home ? 



" They're prisoned, held in port," we sigh, 
" By some proud despot, 'neath whose sway 

Dusk millions groan in slavery ; 
The crews were slain in bloody fray ; " 
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Saith one more hopeful, " Comrades, nay, 
Tn Orient land some friendly gnome 

Shows them red gold beneath the clay" — 
The ships that never will come home. 



And some are dead, all soon to die, 

The last long debt of life to pay ; 
We cannot climb, yet totteringly 

Spy-glass in hand we shorewards stray ; 
The wreck-strewn strand we scan alway ; 

While death-bells sound their solemn home 
Of wave and wind we ask for aye 

The ships that never will come home. 

Envoy. 

Grant us, dear God, grown old and gray, 
When palsied limbs no more shall roam. 

To find beyond the gates of day 

The ships that never will come home. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 

{IN TRIOLETS.) 

Your cheek's a windflower, where the dawn 
Lingers for love of holy white ; 

Apart from others shyly drawn, 

Your cheek's a windflower, where the dawn 

Kissed long, when every flowery lawn 
Woo'd her in vain to stay her flight ; 

Your cheek's a windflower, where the dawn 
Lingers for love of holy white. 

Your eyes are purple crocus bells 
At morn fulfilled with pearly dew. 

Two liquid gems in violet cells 

(Your eyes are purple crocus bells) ; 

Two mirrored stars in shadowy wells, 
A silver gleam through sapphire blue — 

Your eyes are purple crocus bells 
At morn fulfilled with pearly dew. 
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Your lips — two buds of apple-bloom 

Close planted on a single spray, 
So sweet, that e'en a lover's doom 
Your lips, two buds of apple-bloom. 
Would speed like sunbeam through the gloom, 

And kill him with the joy of day ; 
Your lips — two buds of apple-bloom 

Close planted on a single spray. 

Your heart's an April violet 

That sighs a love tale to the air, 
In shadowy places shyly set — 
Your heart's an April violet ; 
Nor here, nor there the flower, and yet 

It whispers perfumes everywhere ; 
Your heart's an April violet 

That sighs a love tale to the air. 

Sweet, you are all the sweets of Spring, 
A bunch of every bloom that blows. 
The throstle in yon thorn doth sing, 
" Sweet, you are all the sweets of Spring ; " 
From primrose-stars chill March doth bring 

To the first blush of June's first rose — 
Sweet, you are all the sweets of Spring, 
A bunch of every bloom that blows. 
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LIKING AND LOVING, 

Fair Cynthia is a maid as sweet 
As ever smiled the sun to shade, 

Or blest, with dainty tripping feet, 

The common grass where'er she strayed, 

Or caught a sunbeam in her hair 

And bound it, ever laughing, there. 

Cynthia and I are friends of old ; 

The dear maid looks me in the face. 
E'en yields return if I am bold 

A kiss on her sweet lips to place ; 
She tells me freely there's a nest 
For me beneath her gentle breast. 

Laughing, I 'plain that from her eyes 
Love's arrows to my heart have gone, 

Bid her behold it, how it lies 
For her slight feet to tread upon. 

She saith 'twere less unkind to tread 

Upon its owner's empty head. 
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So do we like and laugh and live, 

' As friends in pleasant converse walk ; 
Since neither hath a heart to give, 
For lack of love of love we talk, 
Bid Love as guest with us to stay 
Because he never comes our way. 



But if — how dare I breathe her name — 
If she draw nigh, my wordy fire 

Burns low because my heart's aflame : 
Desire is silent for desire. 

What need of speech ? She readeth sighs 

And gathers words from wishful eyes. 



If wine-flushed youth must have their will, 
And ladies' names their cups must crown. 

To Cynthia I would bid them fill, 
For Cynthia dash the goblet down : 

Little the clamorous witlings know 

The maid for whom the toast doth flow. 
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So Liking laughs, well pleased to play, 
And comes and goes with equal cheer. 

For Liking lives from day to day ; 
Love knows nor day, nor month, nor year : 

Liking loves best the noontide light, 

But Love likes more the shades of night. 
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UNDER THE SNOWS. 

Under the snows surly Winter defying, 
Under the drift that the clouds are still plying, 
Earth, her lap full of dead blossoms, reposes, 
Shades of shed lilies and ruins of roses ; 
The children are dead, but the mother undying. 

Under the snows the Spring flowerets are lying, 
Germs of the May-time that's coming, denying 
Aught of the rule the cold tyrant imposes 
Under the snows. 

Under the snows of thy quiet breast, vieing 
With the drift in its whiteness, the red blood is flying; 
And the poor little heart that cold bosom encloses 
Is a garden where Eros is gathering posies ; 
Under the snows of thy smiles thou art sighing, 
Under the snows. •■' 
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GIVE ME A TEAR, 

Give me a tear, Sweet, a tear say I, 
Laugh not nor smile prithee, Sweet, I cry ; 

Though thy smile be as bright as the glory of rime 
That gladdens the dawn, and thy laughter chime 
Like breeze-bome snatches of melody. 

For thy smile is a glittering, frosty lie, 
And thy laugh but a tune through the wind-swept sky 
Tossed by the breath of a northern clime — 
Give me a tear ! 

Give me a sigh, Sweet, only a sigh ; 

Hast naught but laughter and smiles ? or why 
Wilt yield me no drop of the sweet Spring time. 
No tender breath of the soft Summer's prime. 

Nor aught save of Winter, when all things die ? — 

Give me a tear ! 
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CHRISTUS VICTOR. 

*' And a little child shall lead them,^* 

I. 

Rome is the mistress of land and sea, 

Her eagles hover in every sky, 
They girdle the world with victory ; 

Beneath their talons the nations lie ; 

They flesh their beaks wherever they fly ; 
Their talons are red with the blood of the free. 
All shores that the billows of ocean lave 
The gods to the Roman eagles gave, 
And Rome is free, and the world her slave. 
Fools, they struck at the Christ-child's crown, 
But the Christ-child struck the Olympians down ; 
And the womb of the Northland gave forth its brood. 
And Rome was drowned in the northern flood. 
And the light of her Caesars was quenched in blood. 
But the Christ-child called, and the warrior horde 
Lifted Him high on the shield as Lord, 
Bent at His baby feet and adored. 
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II. 

Forth from the land of the ice and snow, 

Land of the mountain shaggy with pine, 
Wherever the winds of heaven blow, 
Wherever the stars of heaven shine, 
Wherever the breeze has the taste of brine, 
Southward the tall sons of Odin go. [main, 

Where the Southland springs from the midsummer 
For the halls of the gods they scan mountain and plain, 
But wherever they seek, they seek in vain ; 
And the bird of Odin for victims cries. 
And Neustrian monks sing litanies, 
For the Norseman stands at the convent door. 
Child Jesus looks from the starry floor, 
Saith : " I am lord upon every shore, 
O Viking, mine is the East and West. 
Take thou my sign." He bows his crest. 
And the red cross glows on his mailed breast. 

III. 
Cleft is Rome's scutum and broken her blade, 

Odin and Asgard an empty song. 
And the Viking creeps in the ways of trade. 

And fraud fills the place of forceful wrong ; 
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For the weak still tremble before the strong. 
And we are this Age's children, made 
In her cold philosophic mould — let be — 
Each makes or is made by Destiny : 
Ours not to know, ours only to see. 
Faith, Hope ? — the rags of a garment outworn — 
Love whines his lies in accents forlorn — 
Love is the dross that a subtle lie 
Transmutes into gold ; just the selfish cry, 
" Give for my gift," that men glorify 
As a virtue, to make their sleek souls glow — 
'Tis pity ; but, an' it must be so. 
Let the sweet conceit of the Christ-myth go ! 

Lo I saith the Christ-child, where the mother bends 
Over her sleeping infant, bow the knee. 

There see in Love that all its love extends 
Yet asketh naught, my new Epiphany. 
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APRIL FOOLS, 

My Celia hath so sweet a way, 

'Neath trembling lids the bright dew lies, 
She listens to each word I say 
With pensive grace ; 
Her breast is big with amorous sighs. 
The gathering tears she scarce can stay. 
Her bosom's quickened fall and rise 
With joy I trace ; 
Fool ! — see'st thou not the mirthful ray 
That ripples o'er those dewy eyes ? — 
Lo ! Celia, like an April day. 
Laughs in thy face. 

My Delia hath a soul so bright 

She laughelh all the day, and sings 
Till sunshine fills the heart of night 
From her full throat ; 
I marvel heaven hath found no wings 
For her, that in her tuneful flight 
To listening worlds her carollings 
Might downward float. 
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I press my love ; when, lo ! her light 

Dissolves 'mid sighs and murmurings 
In April showers, and ceases quite 
Her soft sweet note. 

From Celia's laugh and Delia's tears, 

From Delia's song and Celia's sighs, 
From two such maids, in two such spheres. 
Who bear such rule, 
Happy the swain and sage who flies, 
Nor lingereth 'mid hopes and fears. 
With Delia's lips and Celia's eyes 
To go to school ! 
In Delia, laughing. Love appears ; 

The rogue in Celia pants and dies ; 
And I, poor wight, of both these dears 
Am made a fool ! 
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A VALENTINE— EN BALLADE, 

For me, young Springtide's feathered choir, 

That chant about her chair, 
With love their varied songs inspire, 

And warble my despair. 

Unto thy bosom they repair 
My tale to whisper low ; 

They flutter, fall, and perish there 
Against that breast of snow. 

Through tangled brake, through marsh and 
mire, 

My toilsome track I tear. 
With tears I seek Love's fane, nor tire 

Until I spread my care 

Low at his feet ; ** O grant my prayer. 
Lord of the golden bow. 

Bring thine unerring shaft to bear 
Against that breast of snow ! " 
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He dipped his shafts in tropic fire ; 

With Aphrodite's hair 
He strung his bow ; winged with desire 

His golden arrows were. 

Forth speeds the shaft ; — soon shalt thou share 
Love's ecstasy of woe — 

Alas ! it shivers in the air 
Against that breast of snow ! 

Envoy. 

Sweet Saint — Love's shaft, the last I swear, 

Bless ere he lets it go; 
O speed it on a voyage fair 

Against that breast of snow ! 
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THE MOATED HOUSE, 

By crumbling tower and broken wall 
Dreaming, the sullen waters lie ; 

The windows of the roofless hall 
Are only portals of the sky ; 

Dusk ivy creepeth over all, 

And grass along the breach grows high. 

Unbroken, grey-green isles of sedge 
Upon the moat's dark bosom sleep, 

Save when a swift from edge to edge 
Skims o'er them in his downward sweep. 

Or a stone, from some tottering ledge 
Loosed, sullen plunges down the steep. 

Lo, into shadow out of day. 

Gleaming, two swans together glide, 
With slow, strong stroke the waters gray 

And yielding sedges push aside. 
Till tiny waves their noiseless way 

Write, darkling, on the torpid tide 
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To weedy wall and rush-bound bank 
The ripples pass, with scarce a sound 

Of murmur 'mid the rushes rank, 
Of plash against the walls around ; 

By the portal in the turret's flank 

They shudder to the dank, dark ground. 

The portal at the moat below 

Glooms, and the moat at the portal bare ; 
Springtide and summer come and go. 

Nor spring nor summer smileth there ; 
Within the sunbeams gleam and glow. 

And whiten all the broken stair. 

Ah, for the little feet that fled 

By the cruel portal in the wall ! 
Ah, for the lying signal sped, 

The cuckoo's twofold-stolen call. 
Ah, for the mystery that's dead — 

Ah, for the curse that touches all. 
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THE FATES AND THE OLD YEAR. 

Old Year. 

What have I done that ye slay me ? 

Ah, why must the Old Year die ? 
Ye smiled at my birth, Heaven greeted 

My youth with a sunny sky. 
Why hurry my tottering footsteps 

And wait for my passing sigh ? 



The Fates. 

Thou hast torn the child from its mother ; 

Thou hast bowed the strong man's head ; 
Thou hast left the love-lorn maiden. 

And laid her swain with the dead : 
She of the shears shall sever, 

Therefore, thy soiled thread. 
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For thee the floor of the woodland 
Has pranked with the blossoms of Spring, 

The nightingale taught thee love's carol, 
The lark taught praises to sing, 

And " cuckoo " dropped down from heaven 
Like a feather from Music's wing. 

'Neath the mangled corpse of a victim 

Crushed primrose and violet lie, 
And the bluebells see his spirit 

Whenever the breeze shivers by. 
And curses clash with the song-tide 

That floats up the ocean of sky. 

Earth is a bone-house — thou'st given 

Thy share to her rotten crust ; 
On the dunghill of the ages 

Thou hast piled thy burden of lust. 
Therefore, Old Year, we lay thee 

Dishonoured in the dust. 

Old Year. 

Ye dark-browed dwellers in Hades, 
Ye are partial judges ; ye weigh 
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Only the mirk of the midnight, 
Neither the dawn nor the day ; 

Only the weeds and the thistles, 
Nought of the flowers on my way. 

Unjust !. If I brought the Winter, 
Did not I wake the Spring mom 

With the lilt of a million hedgerows ? 
Did not I whiten the thorn, 

And flush Summer's bosom with roses, 
And crown mellow Autumn with com ? 

If I took the child from its mother, 
Did I warm no mother's breast 

With a babe ? If I sundered lovers. 
Did I make no lovers blest ? 

Did I strike down the happy, and never 
Lay .the weary limbs to rest? 

Have I not woven, O Parcae, 
The weft ye wove in the gloom ? 

Have I not wrought out the pattern 
Ye traced in your ghostly loom ? 

Yours is my Good and my Evil, 
O Parcae — must mine be the doom ? 
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The Fates. 

Clotho holdeth the distaff, 

And Lachesis weaveth ; but thine 
To draw the threads as thou listest, 

And the mystic threads entwine, 
As thou drawest sunshine or shadow, 

In a weft of shadow or shine. 

Zeus. 

Silence ! Mine is the Evil, 

Mine is the Good. I see 
The end of all ; I am Master 

Of Will and of Destiny. 
This mystery he that worketh 

Shall read in the great To Be I 
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A BALLADE OF TOY LAND. 

Unto the Past's blue hills mine eyes 

Seek o'er this mid-life's desert sand, 
On those dim hills where Childhood lies 

Cradled on flowers, no man may stand ; 

Yet as dead rose-leaves, if the hand 
Stirreth them, whisper scents, to me 

A memory floats from that far land 
Where children be. 

Just a faint breath of summer skies. 

Of woods, by spring-tide breezes fanned, 

A glint of painted butterflies, 

The lilt that lulls the summer strand. 
The far-faint chorus of the band 

Of toys that lived with us, that we 
Souled with our souls in that far land 

Where children be. 
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The dolls that we were wont to prize, 
Whose lives our parent-spirits planned, 

Whose fancied pains cost tears and sighs 
More than some children may command^ 
Years slew — those years, a deodand, 

We gave Time, now an enemy, 
But a sweet friend in that far land 

Where children be. 

Envoy. 

Princes of Toyland, wise and grand. 
With argosies whiten all the sea, 

To fill the ports of that far land 
Where children be ! 
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RONALD'S CROSS. 

I. 

Wk were twin brethren, we twain, 

We had nor kith nor kin. 
In childbed died our sweet mother 

When we did life begin. 

Twenty years syne she yielded breath : 

We never learned to rest 
In mother's arms, nor drew her love 

Out of a mother's breast. 

She lies in the kirk upon the moor, 

The kirk upon the knoll. 
And East and West and North and South 

The purple moorlands roll. 
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And East and West and North and South 

The purple moorlands lie, 
O'er vale and steep and mosses deep, 
Where for long weeks the fog-banks creep 

Beneath a leaden sky. 

And North and South and East and West 

The purple moorlands swell. 
And mother lies 'neath the altar stone 

Of the kirk upon the fell. 

The wild deer wander to the door ; 

The hare her form has drest 
Beneath the wall ; hard by the cross 

The moorfowl makes her nest. 

The bat clings to the chancel beams ; 

The daw builds on the rood, 
Behind the very head of Christ 

She rears her chattering brood. 

And syne one year our sire was dead : 

We twain were left alone ; 
We laid him by our sweet mother 

Beneath the altar stone. 
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Beneath the altar stone they lie 

Until the day of doom ; 
O sweet Child, for Thy mother's sake, 
Unto Thy Father's bosom take 

These prisoners of the tomb. 

O Mary Queen, bid thy sweet Child 

That sitteth on thy knee. 
To shorten all their painful fires. 
That they may stand amid thy choirs. 

And join thy minstrelsy ; 
Make us thine own, that, by thy throne. 

We, too, thy minstrels be. 

We were brothers in heart as in blood, 

We twain were kin of soul ; 
But Ronald was noble of body and mind, 
And I was the meanest of mankind, 

Misshapen, little, and foul. 

O he was straight as the mountain pine. 
And fleet as the mountain roe, 

And tender his eyes as summer skies 
That in quiet waters flow. 
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Hot in quarrel and hot in love, 

Ready with heart and hand, 
With a maiden's brow and a maiden's cheek, 

But a warrior's grip on his brand. 

But I was little and brown and mean, 
Misshapen in body and soul I ween. 
The fear of women, the scorn of men, 

A thing for a curse or a jest. 
For a sidelong look and a muttered prayer 

And a cross signed on the breast. 

I loved fair Elsie of the ford ; 

She was so fair a maid 
That, when I looked into her eyes, 

My heart was all afraid. 

My heart was afraid with love, to see, 

Whene'er she smiled, beneath 
The sundered rosebuds of her lips 

The flash of her milk-white teeth. 

But when she spake, for very love 
My heart stood still as Death ; 
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For all the songs that Heaven e'er heard 
Were mingled in her every word 
And bettered in her breath. 

For daily, since her baby feet 

First tottered to the door, 
She'd watched the lark float from his nest 

And singing skywards soar. 
Until his shadow fell in song 

Alone from Heaven's floor. 

She'd heard the cuckoo's plaintive cry 
Drop down the hollow of the sky, 
Like laughter rendered in a sigh ; 
And from his woodlands, not in vain 
For her, the dove had told his pain, 
That none can ever ease again. 

And all the voices of the wood 
Had chanted to her solitude — 
The streamlet laid upon her breast 

Its murmur, as it seawards stole, 
And every wandering air that stirred 
The woodland whispered her a word 

That sank into her soul. 
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She'd watched the heaven, until her eyes 
Were deep and tender as the skies, 

And by the burn she'd dream, 
Until the moving water's grace 
Was mirrored in her changeful face, 

As she within the stream. 

By Heaven, she was so fair that, when 

She gave her troth to me, 
My heart was all afraid to think 

That such good hap might be. 

So poor, misshapen, mean was I, 

And she so winsome fair ; 
The burden of my joy was more 

Than my poor heart could bear. 

For though my sire was belted knight, 

And a peasant's child was she, 
Yet I was a slave that sued her grace. 

And she was my liege ladye. 

She was a garden of the year. 
The season's round complete. 
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From the broken sunshine of her head 

To the snows of her tiny feet ; 
And I scarce dared look upon her face, 

But worshipped at her feet. 

I was so fearful of my love, 

I hugged it like a thing 
I feared would struggle from my heart, 
Flutter away from my bleeding heart 

Like bird upon the wing. 

So close within my heart it lay, 

I hardly dared to sigh, 
For fear some bird should stoop his wing 
And read my inmost heart, and sing 

My secret to the sky. 

So close it lay within my heart, 

'Twas all too sweet to sing ; 
I might not even breathe my bliss 
To him who shared all joys but this. 

It was so sweet a thing. 

And I, who had no thing of mine. 

Nor chattel, nor house, nor land. 
Save the hand that swayed my good broad-sword. 

And the sword that hung to my hand, 
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I was lord of all the Earth, 
And Love was lord of me ; 

The shadow of no sceptre lay 
Across so wide a realm for aye ; 
No slave was e'er so free. 

No wildwood creature feared my bow ; 

The shaft slipped from my string 
If «*er the feather to my ear 

1 drew against some startled deer, 

Some bustard on the wing. 

For once my arrow speeding true 

The luckless quarry smote ; 
I stooped, and fleshed my murderous knife. 
And saw the red stream of its life 

Well from the quivering throat : 

I saw — and read, writ in the stream 

That smoked on the purple sod, 
In the trembling frame and sobbing breath, 
In the eyes that slowly glazed with death, 

"A Judas to thy God." 
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Thenceforth I was tender of all God's things. 

My heart felt all their pain ; 
The very beetle on my track 
That struggled helpless on his back 

I loved, and turned again. 



rd hurt no fish that leapt the stream, 

No fowl that skyward soared, 
No creeping thing, no flower — tho' I 
Was lord of all in Earth and sky ; 
For Love was my liege lord. 



The sun laughed up the East for m< 

Across the zenith s height 
He laughed, and down the glowing West 
Behind the purple mountain's crest 

He smiled a sweet Good night, 
And the eve-star o'er the mountain's crest 

Echoed his sweet Good night : 
And all the stars came out of Heaven 

And twinkled into sight, 
Until the host of God was there, 
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Out of the sapphire deeps of air 

Smiling a grave Good night; 
And the lakelet mirrored the deeps of air 

And rippled a blythe Good night. 

I told my tale to the stars that hang 

In their silent solitude : 
Into the woodland I would roam, 
Where the wild deer makes his home, 

And in the still greenwood 
I'd whisper my tale where none might hear, 
So low, so low that none might hear ; 

And rd laugh so loud in my glee 
That the startled stag from the brake would spring. 
And the whirring bustard would shake his wing, 
And the long green aisles with my laughter ring 

As with elfin mockery. 
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II. 

There is a glen that cleaves the moor ; 

And here Lord Ronald stood, 
And saw the burn that threads the glen 

Run red with heathen blood. 

For here the Northern raven stooped, 

For here the raven fell, 
And here the bloody raven's sons 

Went stumbling down the dell. 

For here the Northern raven fell, 

Drowned in the crimson flood ; 
And the angry stream leaped down his rocks 

In a cataract of blood. 

Lord Ronald laughed at the goodly hairst 

Reaped by the christian hand, 
And he vowed a vow to Christ's mother 

For the freedom of the land : 
High on the moor he set the cross 

That marked my brother's land. 
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And sweet Elsie came up the glen, 

Up to the cross came she, 
And over the moor to the cross I came 

Sweet Elsie for to see. 

Seven hundred years athwart the glen 

That cross had seen the sky, 
But it never looked on so loving a pair 

As sweet Elsie and I. 

And it's O the wind on the moor blows keen 

And makes a man feel whole, 
And it's O the light of a woman's eyes 

Gives m^ a second soul, 
And it's O the kiss of his true-love's lips 

Is wine within his soul. 

But one sweet day of months we woo'd ; 

The day slid into night : 
And never a summer sun again 

Brought me the summer light. 

I sought her by the moorland cross, 

I sought her in the glen, 
I sought her in the wild deer's haunt 

And in the haunt of men. 
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I sought her in her grandsire's cot ; 

He shook his grizzled head, 
He cowered before the sooty hearth, 

But never a word he said. 

I prayed him by the holy bones 

In Mary's shrine that be ; 
He knelt him on the smouldering hearth, 

But never a word said he. 

I called upon the nameless ones 

That flit i' the moonlit brake ; 
The breath hissed through his chattering teeth, 

But never a word he spake. 

I whispered to him of the bloody hand 
That burns in the black lake's tide ; 

He muttered and moaned, and shivered and shook. 
And rocked from side to side. 

O Christ ! by Thy sweet mother I prayed, 

By every holy name ; 
He bent his aged back, and blew 

The embers into flame. 
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I urged him by his Elsie's love ; 

He spread his hand i' the blaze, 
And through the knotted fingers stared 

With steadfast dullard gaze, 
Then muttered through his yellow teeth 

He knew not maidens* ways. 

He laughed a quavering, senseless laugh ; 

He trowed the bees knew best 
Where honey lay ; the eagle knew 

If the lamb were in his nest : 
He leered into the smoky fire 

And bade me let him rest. 

I seized and shook him, tossed him back 

And left him, lying there, 
A quivering heap, upon the floor. 
And leaped like madman through the door. 

And fled I know not where. 

many days I wandered forth 
O'er rock and moor and moss. 

Until one day of summer rain 

1 stood, I know not how, again 

Beside Lord Ronald's cross. 

N 
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And sudden 'twixt the stone and me 

A wild weird shape drew near ; 
It was the wise wife of the hills, 

I sained myself for fear. 

Her wrinkled cheek was of yellow ash, 

Her lips were blue as in death. 
Her mouth was agape, and through her throat 

Rattled the burthened breath. 

She walked as one who walks in sleep 

With steadfast step and slow. 
And ever her wide opened eyes of fire 

Before her seemed to go. 

Before, before, like shafts of fire 
Meseemed to my breast they came ; 

They struck my heart and pierced me through. 
Those Hell-shot shafts of flame. 

She stayed, and lifted one long, lean hand. 
Where three steps might us part ; 

But ever and ever those shafts of fire 
Went flying through my heart. 
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'* With kinsman's blood thy hand is red,'* 

She cried — " Early or late, 
Chieftain, thou'lt stand for gain and loss 
Once more beside Lord Ronald's cross, 

And there shalt meet thy fate." 

She tore the vesture from her throat, 

Her wrinkled breast she beat. 
Her spirit fled, and, like one dead, 

She fell prone at my feet. 

My heart was burthened so, my grief 

Must into speech ; I sought 
My brother dear, and in his ear 

I poured my every thought. 

Into his ear I poured my soul, 

And looked to see his eye 
With dewy love fill as of old, 
But lo ! his eye was clear and cold 

As Winter's frosty sky ; 
And pity lay as far away 

As the blue vault of the sky. 

N 2 
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And o'er his face, love's wonted place 
Whene'er he spake with me, 

A scornful smile hovered the while 
I told my misery ; 

It chilled my heart, it froze my tongue. 
That thus he smiled on me. 

I read it in his eyes, he knew 

My tale ere it was told ; 
And sorrow burnt about my heart, 

But on my lips was cold. 

I would have prayed him by the love 
That made our spirits kin ; 

But the love crept speechless to my lips 
That cried so loud within. 

For lack of speech my body spake, 
It writhed in stress of prayer ; 

My dumb soul wailed in tearless eyes. 
My hands clutched at the air : 

And all my sorrow, like the wave 
That breaks upon the steep. 
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Went rolling on my brother's heart 

To fall back to the deep ; 
And pity lay as far away 

As the heaven from the deep. 

All spent at last with storm I stood, 

My hands hung by my side ; 
I knew not if I waked or slept, 

Or if I lived or died. 

I knew not if the pain were mine 

That wrung my soul so sore, 
I was so spent I had no strength 

To feel my sorrow more. 

All things were new, no thing was strange. 

And naught was what it seemed ; 
I had dreamed it a thousand years before, 

And yet, I knew I dreamed. 

So far all faded, all so far — 

So false, and yet so true — 
So old it happened every day, 

And yet, so strangely new. 
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So many years it seemed since morn 

My very grief grew old, 
And the pain that erst flamed in my heart 

Crept round it, icy cold. 

I saw my brother's beckoning hand ; 

I followed through the hall, 
I heard the portcullis groaning rise, 

I saw the drawbridge fall. 

Even now I see the stone I spurned ; 

I shuddered as it fell 
Into the sullen moat — it seemed 

A soul that sped to Hell. 

We mounted at the further gate, 

Nor ever drew we rein 
Until we came to the birchen wood 

Above Saint Mary's fane. 

The bell throbbed from the lanthorn tower 
With its voice of death and dole. 

And every stroke the great bell spoke 
Was hammered on my soul. 
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It shook the earth, it filled the air 
Till the leaves 'gan quivering start, 

And at every knell there rose and fell 
A hammer on my heart. 

The rood flashed in the mid-day sun. 

Behind, the bier did go ; 
And white-robed boys came two by two, 

And priests went sad and slow. 

Upon the bier in white she lay. 

White flowers upon her cast ; 
The white robes of the singing-boys. 

They touched me as they passed. 

I stood beside the grave until 

One cast the dust below, 
Till, with " Vobiscum Dominus," 

They turned them about to go. 

I turned me about to my brother, 

A tear was in his eye ; 
But he looked me full into the face 

As cold as the winter sky. 
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My sword leaped forth into my hand, 

Three steps to him I trod ; 
The priest, he grasped me by the wrist, 

•' It is the hand of God ! " 
I shook him staggering off, and cried, 

" Curst be the hand of God ! " 

He drew not — yet nor point nor edge 
Might cleave that little space, 

For Hwixt my brother and my blade 
I saw my Elsie's face. 

Mary, mother ! — nor edge, nor point 

Might pass that ell of air ; 
For in that space I saw her face, 

My Elsie's, hovering there. 

** It is the hand of God," I cried, 
** That guards thy cursed head " : 

I brake my blade across my knee ; 
One look — I turned and fled. 

And I never looked on my brother more 
Until I saw him dead. 
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III. 



I passed the seas ; in many lands 
I sought what arms might yield, 

And followed Fortune's bloody heels 
O'er many a groaning field. 

Fickle, men call her — 'faith, she was 

A leman true to me, 
Truer than any woman yet 

That sat on a lover's knee. 

I never camped, but by the fire 

She gave me of her store ; 
I never slept, but Fortune kept 

Her watch beside my door ; 
I ne'er struck tent and forwards went. 

But she went on before. 

I've seen rich fields of golden grain 

Ripe for the sickle stand ; 
I've seen the sword reap fields of men 

Upon the harvest land ; 
I've fought in fifty fights with scarce 

A scratch upon my hand. 
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Scathless I rode through the milee, 

Scathless I rode i' the van : 
No sword was forged that my path might stay, 
If a bullet struck it glanced away ; 

Wherever I rode men ran. 

The crest that met my spear went down, 

My blade cleft helm and head ; 
My very name the tongue of Fame 

Had made a thing of dread. 

Little I asked, God wot ; and yet 

Honour and wealth found me : 
I who had naught, in five short years 
Rode captain of six hundred spears, 

For Fortune rode at my knee. 

Not in the field alone she gave 

Her favours ; love was mine. 
Love even for me, the crooked and foul, 

For me bright eyes would shine, 
And the fairest woman had perilled her soul 
For a kiss from me, had perilled her soul 

Just for a kiss of mine. 
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Ah, Love, poor Love ; what didst with me ? 
Poor Love so long laid low — 

Love, long dead and buried 
Beneath a weight of woe. 

What part had he in my fierce soul 
That burned with scorn and hate ? — 

1 cared not for love, I cared not for gold, 

I cared not e'en to be great ; 
And honour and wealth and fame were mine, 
But, alack, alack, too late. 

Yet Love, in passing through my heart. 

Had warmed one chamber there, 
And Pity, even in my soul. 

Waked at a woman's prayer : 

My dry eyes filled at a woman's tears. 

And ever their loving pain 
Grieved dead Love in his grave, and made 

His old wounds bleed again. 

O all my heart was one red wound 

For such a loving waste. 
For so sweet fruits born but for me, 

Fruits that I might not taste. 
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I blest them all for that poor gift, 
That dole I could not take ; 

I loved them like women dead for years 
For one dead woman's sake. 

Therefore their eyes, so cruel-kind, 

For pity of them I fled, 
The 'very flutter of a robe 

I learned to see with dread. 

I had liefer fought with fifty foes 
Than look on a loving face ; 

I had better brooked their bitterest curse 
Than the gospel of their grace. 

Yet though for every woman thing 

My heart so tender grew. 
No pity else for any man 

In all these years I knew. 

For as I loved each woman thing 
For the love of my dead may, 

I hated every soul of man 
For him I might not slay. 
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In every stricken foe i' the field 

Whose breast my war-horse trod 
I crushed his heart who stood behind 

The sheltering hand of God ; 
And ever as I rode and fought 

I cursed the hand of God. 



Yet oft through the lurid clouds of hate 

The blue past looked again, 
And my heart was cooled, as the summer dust 

Is cooled by the summer rain. 

And whenever the breath from those far hills 

Troubled the stagnant air, 
Such sad sweet music it made as the rune. 
The breezes that stir summer's sultry noon 

Through the deeps of the forest bear. 

And whenever the clouds from those far hills 

Broke over my scorched heart. 
From every crack in the parched soil 

God bade a fountain start. 
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The vales of memor}* pranked with blooms ; 

The darksome forest bowers 
Sang with one voice, and shafts of light 

Broke through the leaves in showers : 
Ah, God, that these things might not be ; 
That the songs were but a memory. 

And Death had plucked the flowers. 

And in such days, with streaming eyes, 

I cried, " Better to be 
A man, e'en with a broken heart, 
Than a vampire thing that hath no part 

In man but mortality." 

But such days were so few and rare 
That scarce the breeze had fanned, 

That scarce the shower refreshed, but wind 

Dropped dead, and the shower was left behind, 
And the hills of that far land 

Like an oasis fell behind, 
Lost in life's burning sand. 

I fought in many lands ; I saw 

The Danube's boundless plain 
Dark with the Soldan's chivalry, 

With the horsemen of Almayne. 
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On Mohacz' fatal field I watched 

The cross in flight go down ; 
I saw the bloody crescent rise 
Red as the moon in the Eastern skies 

Before the Kaiser's town. 

Upon the walls of the Kaiser's burg 

I stood, and saw the rood 
Burn bright against the crescent moon 

And quench its light in blood. 

Strange fate that I who drew my sword 

To chase the Christless home, 
With Bourbon's sacrilegious host 

Had marched to the sack of Rome : 
Good faith, it was a merry jest 
That Christian men should rob Christ's nest. 

The holy hills of Rome. 

I cared not whose or what the cause, 

For I was Fortune's knight ; 
I ne'er drew blade th' oppressed to aid, 

I rode no wrong to right. 
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I had donneJ my casque an J coucheJ my spear 

At holy Michael's nod ; 
I had ridden as blithe in the ranks of Hell 

To storm the towers of God, 
I had taken Peter by the beard 

At the very gates of God. 

But I wearied at last of court and field, 

I longed to fly and be free ; 
My soul was surfeited with the yield 
Of honours and gold gained under shield — 

Peace was no peace for me. 

Peace — Peace ! — I longed for Peace. I trod 

The mountain solitudes, 
I threaded wandering wild-wood ways 

Where agelong Silence broods ; 

I sought her on the peaks that soar 

Beyond the voice of Earth ; 
I sought her in cliff-cradled glens 

Where rivers leap to birth. 

With simple village folk I dwelt, 

I marked their work and play ; 
I followed hinds afield, I saw 

Them drive the share all day 
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From dusk to dusk — O sweet, sweet breath 

Of the newly furrowed soil ! — 
They'd whistle and sing blithe as bird on the wing 

Though their limbs were stiff with toil. 

The mother that lapped her babe, while each 

Fed on the other's eyes, 
With rhythmic swinging and slow soft singing 

Of ancient lullabies. 

While the red lips clung to the yielding breast 
And the drowsy lids drooped slow, 

And wee pink fingers in careless quest 
Went wandering to and fro, 

Like rose-leaves curled that a breeze had hurled 
On a drift of winter snow ; 

The village maids who prattled of love 

'Neath the maple by the well, 
Whose laughter sang to the creaking chain 

As the bucket rose or fell; 

The grandsire nodding in the door 

While sturdy weanlings rolled 
In the miry kennel with cur and swine 

And the dust in their curls of gold, 

o 
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Smiling coral and pearl and sun, 

With their twinkling feet unshod 
Save with the light of their joyous way; 
For their souls were wet from the founts of day 

And glad with the smile of God ; 

I watched them hour by hour — I knew 

By the laugh that tripped from each tongue, 

By the air that rang with the songs they sang, 
That with them the world was young. 

That Peace with dove-winged heels went forth 

Before them in their way ; 
And my heart was full of the ghosts of things 

That had died ere the spring of day. 

my heart was thronging with hopeless longing 
For the light that was never born, 

When the star of day went glimmering gray 
In the flush of the breaking morn ; 

And 'twas up and after Peace I went : 
By woodland, alp and scar 

1 followed through continents of cloud. 

For I heard her voice afar — 
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It whispered through the murmuring pines. 

It laughed along the rills ; 
In the cuckoo's note, like a star of song 

That burnt in the bearded hills, 
Falling, falling, I heard her calling 

To my heart from the bearded hills. 

" O follow, follow," I heard her sing, 

" By alp and cliff and fell 
Thou must follow and leap where no goat can creep 

If thou with me wilt dwell ; 

" Where with shout and shiver the frighted river 
From crag to crag is hurled " — 

sweet, I follow, follow, follow 
Unto the edge of the world ! 

1 tracked her across the wide snow fields ; 

In the glacier's azure deeps 
I caught the glint of her golden locks 
As I trembled over the steeps. 

She flashed me a smile through the Eastern mists 
On the first of the morning's beams, 

She threw from the horns of the crescent moon 
A lapful of golden dreams. 

o 2 
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I came to the black pool, where the stream 

In oily eddies creeps, 
Ere over the rock with shudder and shock 

The wild white water leaps. 

By the silver bells that hem her robe 

Thus far her steps I tracked. 
And I heard their tinkle sweetly sprinkle 

The roar of the cataract. 

Below, below, in the broken stream. 

That swayed with every gust, 
I caught the flutter of her wings 
On the rainbow bridge that trembling swings 

O'er the glittering water-dust. 

But ever she led me back to man 

To learn the better way. 
And I heard her song most oft among 

The babble of babes at play. 

For the air is a-flutter with angels' wings 
Where the little ones laugh and sing. 

And wherever they meet with their twinkling feet, 
The Christ-child leaps in the ring. 
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Ah, God, that I was to man and babe 

A thing of dread and care, 
A shadow that lay athwart the day, 

A thing for a muttered prayer, 
For a sidelong look and a finger crook. 

And a cross signed in the air. 

over all the earth I went, 
I knelt at every shrine 

With broken heart, but found no balm 
Might heal this wound of mine. 

Nor masses said, nor penance done. 

Nor alms might make me whole. 
Nor ever shrift prevail to lift 

The burthen from my soul. 

1 sought to ease the bonds of sin 
By weight of fleshly pains, 

I fettered both my hands, and bent 
My body down with chains. 

For nine long months a double chain 

I wore, without, within ; 
The iron bit into my flesh. 

As my soul was worn with sin. 
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My bed the earth, my roof the sky, 
My drink the stream, my food 

The roots and grasses of the field, 
And rank things of the wood : 

Until at last with tottering limbs. 
With failing sense and sight, 

I trembled, where life's outmost edge 
Hangs o'er the abyss of night. 

Yet saint nor shrift had ever won 

To make my spirit whole ; 
Nor might the tortured flesh avail 

To ease my tortured soul ; 
For aye the deeper bit the chain 
In my cankered limbs., aye worse the pain 

That wormed within my soul. 

One morn the sun leapt into light, 
And Day laughed forth anew, 

And Autumn threads of gossamer 
Were diamonded with dew. 

And my weary soul she fell asleep 
As the glad morning grew. 
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There came a voice athwart my dream — 

I know not if it fell 
From Heaven's halls, or broke beneath 

From the sulphurous jaws of Hell. 

It laid the message on my soul — 

" Afar, beyond the sea, 
" By Ronald's Cross for gain or loss 

" Go meet thy destiny.*' 

I struck the fetters from my limbs, 

I bent my bowed back straight, 
I turned my back upon the sun. 

And went to meet my fate. 
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IV. 

O high the heart and light the limbs 

That after wandering years 
Fare home once more, though sea and shore 

Melt in a mist of tears ; 

Though Death have harvested the fields, 

And laid the flowers apart. 
And Autumn winds in moaning woods 

Lay dry leaves on the heart. 

But sad the soul that, for her scathe 

Fled erst beyond the sea. 
Drawn home by Fate brings a load of sin 

Piled on her misery. 

Though Memory fling the flowers of Spring, 

O'er all the leaping land, 
No bloom he takes but straight it breaks 

To ashes in his hand. 

Late on a sad October day 

I climbed those moorland steeps 

When, hid by evening mists, the burn 
Called to me from the deeps. 
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Below, in the glen, the tree-tops swam 

In writhing wreaths of mist, 
And twilight slid up the flanks of fells 

By day's last splendour kist. 

For the sun was waking the underworld, 
And the East was gathering gloom, 

And the eve-star clung to the moon's white breast 
In a bed of apple-bloom. 

The rose-flush from the topmost height 

Leapt after the flying sun, 
And the pale stars into the deepening gray 

Came glimmering one by one. 

The wind went moaning up the glen, 

Fell, rose, and fell again ; 
And night swept up on the tempest's wing 

In a cloud of hail and rain. 

And it's O the wind on the moor blows chill 

With it's voice of death and dole. 
And it's O the joys that Time hath slain 

Creep ghostly through the soul. 
And it's O the angels of wasted days 

Are devils within the soul. 
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I clasped my arms about the cross, 

Upon the stone I lay ; 
I would have wept, I would have prayed — 

I could nor weep nor pray. 

My heart was cold as the cold dank stone — 

Ah, God, that I could have wept. 
That I could have whispered a Hail Mary 

Ere slumber o'er me crept, 
Like a child could have lisped my Father's name 

Ere I laid me down and slept. 

But betwixt me and Heaven's throne there stretched 

The wall of godless years, 
And Sin and Hate had burnt in my brain 

And dried the fount of tears. 

Methought was there hope for me e'en yet 
That I longed to pray and weep ? — 

Then sudden, on my eyes and limbs 
I felt the hand of sleep ; 

I never knew so dread a thing 
As that chill hand of sleep. 
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She came not lifting the soul to lie 
On the verge of the land of dreams, 

While sense and sound flow round and round 
Until they wed their streams. 

She came nqt with the waft of her wing 

To cool the heated brain, 
Nor lapped to rest on her mother breast 

The soul that waked with pain. 

She smoothed not the weary limbs, nor bade 

The weary eyelids fall 
With the parting kiss that lifts the soul 

To Mary's sleeping-hall. 

sweet Nurse Sleep, not thou it was 
That cam'st to make me whole, 

But an icy fiend from the lowest Hell 

That fared into my soul ; 
With chains of ice for sacrifice 

He bound both sense and soul. 

1 started awake ; my burning head 

Was pillowed on the stone : 
Black, black the night, and all the air 
A-tremble with a moan. 
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My beard was stiff with sleet, my breath 
Hissed through my chattering teeth, 

My limbs were a-cold ; but rivers of fire 
Burnt in my veins beneath. 

The air shook as with the waft of wings. 
Gray shapes went glimmering by. 

And rings of flame, like leaping snakes. 
Went flashing through the sky. 

Cold crept a horror over my skin. 

My frozen hair 'gan start, 
The hand of Fear clutched at my breast 

And gripped into my heart. 

Was it the wind sighed over the moor ? 

The burn that hummed below ? 
Or the whisperings of an unknown tongue 

That trembled to and fro ? 
Was it the call of bird or beast, 

Or the wailing of souls in woe ? 

Were they whirling wreaths of broken cloud 
That shuddered down the gale ? 

Or were they the rocks that strewed the moor 
Through the darkness glimmering pale ? 
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Those points of flame that flickered and freaked, 
Were they marsh-fires burning bright ? 

Or were they glowing eyes that peered 
From the fastnesses of night ? 

Nearer and nearer those cloudy shapes, 

Creeping and crawling they came. 
With their snake-like faces and long lean hands 

And eyes of flickering flame. 

They twisted and twined, they wavered and waned, 

As the wind went howling by, 
They melted and broke like wreaths of smoke 

That whirl up a windy sky. 

For heads and limbs were tossed in the wind, 
They mingled and joined as they flew ; 

Now tens, now thousands, they drifted and danced. 
But ever closer drew, 

With shudder and swing in a wheeling ring 
That wavered and waned and grew. 

They mopped and mowed, they gibbered and gaped 

And laughed with never a sound ; 
They pointed with cloudy fingers of bone, 

As their ring swept round and round. 
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Nearer and nearer they laughed and leapt, 
And the black night followed fast ; 

And I knew the souls of the evil deeds 
1 had wrought in the dead, dead past — 

In the dead, dead past that may never die, 

Whose deeds live on for aye ; 
For never a deed that a man may do 

Can die with the death of the day : 
Though the deed be dead ere the day is fled, 

Its soul lives on for aye. 

O the good deed dies in the doer's hand ; 

But its spirit soars afar 
To fall in the garden of the Lord 

In the heart of the brightest star. 

O it's light as the thistledown it falls. 

And a wondrous bloom it grows. 
And the Christ-child claps his little white hands 

To see so brave a rose. 

O it's there babe Jesus plays at morn 

Where the red, red roses stand. 
An' I it's there at eve, with his lily mother, 

He walks, and holds her hand. 
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The ill deed dies in the doer's hand ; 

But it's spirit lives on earth 
Like a filthy ghoul to feed on the soul 

Of the man that gave it birth. 

O ay, I knew the cloudy things 

That circled in endless race ; 
For every sin of my every hour 

Did look me in the face. 

And madder sped the dance, in a ring 

Of foam a-flicker with flame ; 
And higher they leapt and higher, when forth 

A veilbd figure came. 

Stock still they stood, nor wavered nor waned, 

Till their very stillness cried ! 
High over his head he lifted aloft 

The form of the Crucified — 
O Thy pale limbs. Thy bloody brow, 

The spear-rent in Thy side ! 

It was I who sat in Pilate's seat ; 

Who gave the Jews' words of scorn ; 
It was I who wielded the cruel scourge. 

Who plaited the crown of thorn. 
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I, I, who drave the quivering nails 

Into the shuddering tree, 
Through skin and flesh, 'twixt sinew and bone. 

Nor recked of His agony. 

'Twas I who gave Him the bitter draught — 

I heard His passing cry ; 
I saw the pale head droop and fall, 

I saw my Saviour die — 

I saw — ^then the holy, awful thing 

Passed — and the demon race 
Whirled glimmering white again through the night 

And grinning into my face. 
Sweeping and leaping and tossing their hands 

Into my very face. 

I drew my sword, I hacked and hewed 
At these shadows of things of air ; 

They pressed me close, but I held the cross ; 
They dared not touch me there. 

They laughed as I split them from head to breast. 

As I clave their limbs apart ; 
They rode on the edge of the trenchant blade 

And hugged the point to their heart. 
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I shouted until my voice was hoarse 

As rook or raven's cry ; 
1 thrust and struck, till my arm scarce knew 

To swing my blade on high, 
Till my beard was wet with streams of sweat, 

And my breath came heavily. 

My sword slipped from my hand and fell, 

It stood as a cross upright ; 
And at sight of the cross the ghostly ring 

Sank into the hollow of night ; 
Like a candle-flame in the wind it flared 

And plunged into the night. 

Then I was aware of a voice that called. 

Of a step that trod hard by, 
Of a darker gloom 'twixt me and the gloom 

That hung upon either eye. 

I gripped my weapon and leaped to my feet, 

My blood *gan even flow ; 
My heart was warm and staunch my arm. 

For I knew a mortal foe. 
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O the blades they clash and the sparks they fall 

Like drops of fiery rain, 
And fiercer and quicker, parry and thrust, 

And thrust and counter again. 

And hotter and harder, edge and point, 

At flank and breast and head. 
Though darkness clung to the limbs, and hung 

On the groping eyes like lead. 
And the clash and clang, as the fierce steel rang, 

Echoless fell down dead. 

A blow fell — though I caught the stroke. 

It beat me down on my knee; 
With quick riposte I drave my sword 

At the shadow that hung o'er me. 

By the thud and quiver along my blade. 
By the sob that broke through the night. 

By the weight that fell on my hilt I knew 
My thrust had sped aright. 

It drave me downward to the earth — 
I felt his dying breath 
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Upon my face ; his warm lips lay 

On mine in the kiss of death, 
He clasped me close within his arms 

In the agony of death. 

I drew my weapon from the wound, 

Unwound that strange embrace ; 
I stretched him as in sleep, and lay 

My cloak upon his face. 

Though that was the darkest hour that clogs 

The wheels of the car of Day, 
The sky of my soul flushed with the flowers 

That strew the Morning's way. 

Though that was the coldest hour Night sets 

As a shield against the sun, 
My heart was warm, and the quick blood said 

That a new day was begun. 

Though that was the silent hour, ere yet 

The first bird twitters or sings. 
My heaven was glad with Angels' songs, 

And a-flutter with Angels' wings. 

p 2 
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O why did the day dawn in my heart 
As I stood o'er my sleeping foe ? 

O why did the blood leap through my heart 
And set my limbs aglow ? 

why did old songs chime sweet in my heart 
As they chimed long years ago ? 

1 laid me down and slept — such sleep, 

Such dreamless deeps of rest, 
As comes to the babe that cradled lies 
Upon his mother's breast ; 

Nor woke until the morning sun 

Flashed full into my eyes, 
And all the world leapt up and laughed 

To see the morn arise. 

The level beams shot to the moor 

Across the mountain's spur, 
And a million rainbows flowered at once 

In the threads of gossamer. 

Out of the clouds the hill tops came 

Like points of amethyst, 
And the track of the burn from the glen below 

Gleamed white through the melting mist. 
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The lark was lost in heaven, and faint 

His notes fell fitfully 
Like seeds of song, to sow the Earth 

With his own ecstasy. 

And all the land as from one full throat, 

With chirp and twitter and lay. 
Flung back in song the light that leapt 

From the eastern gate of day. 

my heart was soft and my eyes were wet, 
For my soul had soared afar 

With the lark, to drink at the fount of tears 
That flows from the morning star. 

Above, around, below Life waked ; 
The dead slept in his place. 

1 stooped and drew aside the cloak 

That lay upon his face. 
And lo ! the thing I looked upon. 
It was my brother's face. 

Wide open were those eyes of blue. 

They looked into the sky ; 
And I turned and gazed up into heaven 

To see what they might spy. 
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I saw the lark, the song all spent 

That drew him from his nest, 
Come fluttering sidelong down, and fall 

Upon the dead man's breast. 

And lo ! those blue eyes swam with tears. 

The dead lips smiled on me, 
And I knew the lark had borne his soul 

Beyond the crystal sea. 

O angel bird, who singing soar'st 

Above the whirling stars. 
At whose lay surly Peter hies 

To open Heaven's bars, 

Who fliest in and out to God 

The praise of Earth to bring, 
And eatest pearls from the Christ-child's hand, 

I bless thy little brown wing ! 

O sweet, sweet flight for a weary soul 

To soar in the track of song. 
To be new born on the breast of thp Mom 

Where the lays of the warblers throng ; 
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O light, light soul, that so slight a wing 
From Earth to Heaven may raise ; 

sweet, sweet soul that may'st find thy voice 
In a bird's full burst of praise ! 

And I knew my brother was mine again. 

That this fluttering thing had sped 
From the heart of God with the smile of love 

That swam in the eyes of the dead. 

1 kissed his brow, I closed his eyes, 

I knelt upon the ground ; 
I poured my sorrow forth in tears 
For the brother lost and found. 

O sorrow, it is a healing thing, 

A very bliss of tears — 
It gave me back the human heart 

I lost in bygone years. 

My soul was all at peace within — 

Although my hand was red 
With a brother's blood ; for the love that was lost 

Lay 'twixt me and the dead. 
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O none may 'scape the hand of Fate 

Be it for weal or woe ; 
For the hand of Fate is the hand of God 

That leads where Man must go. 

In love, in joy, in sorrow and sin» 

He planned each step I trod ; 
And each was a rung in the ladder that leads 

To the very heart of God. 

And I who had fought against my Fate 

In sin and sorrow and smart, 
By the direst deed my hand had wrought 

Won back my human heart, 
And a brother's death gave back the breath 

Of the dead love to my heart. 
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